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Reproduction from a painting made at “‘Wilpen Hall,” the estate of Mrs. William Penn Snyder, Sewickley, Pa., by Frank Swift Chase © The D. T. E. Co., Inc., 1981 


Acoena peesagiieins ont tanto There is true economy in Davey service 


served by Davey Tree Surgeons are the 

following: - . ° oe ok 
ia Davey Tree Surgeons live and work in your vicinity 
WM. HORLICK, JR. 


MADAME MARCELLA SEMBRICH Davey Tree Surgeons give you more service per and scientifically. It has permanent value and 


ere gehen enema dollar than any untrained or irresponsible men does not need to be done over again. It saves trees 
MERION CRICKET CL . ° 
ane aman aarce who may claim to work more cheaply per hour. that are capable of being saved. 
UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS There are very definite reasons for this fact. All Davey experts are workers—no other kind 
PHILIP K. WRIGLEY . . af : —_ ' ili 
FRANKLIN SIMON Davey experts work with the assurance of scien- are retained in the Davey Organization. Diligent 
SAMUEL PRENTISS BALDWIN tific skill and successful experience, and without effort and faithful performance are required and 
hesitation, guesswork, or loss of time. They are guaranteed. 
trained in the Davey Institute of Tree Surgery, The service of Davey Tree Surgeons is really 
the only school of its kind in the world. local to you. They live and work in your vicinity. 


No unnecessary work is permitted to be done by There is no charge for lost time—only for actual 
Davey Tree Surgeons. They are required by both working time. There is no cost to you for carfare 
organization discipline and professional training to OF any other extras except the materials that go 
do only those things which should be done in the to the work. Write or wire Kent, Ohio, or nearest 
client’s interest. branch office for a free examination of your priceless 


: . s without obligation on your part. 
No money is wasted by Davey experts on trees tree . gation on your part 


that are too far gone. Furthermore, those trees 
that are in questionable condition are given only 
first-aid treatm il it has stre . , “pee 

: . : ent, until it has been demonstrated Central time; over the Red Network National Broadcast- 
by the increasing vigor of the trees that an invest- ing Company. Featuring the old-time songs that every- 
ment in full treatment is warranted. one knows and loves. Listen to Chandler Goldthwaite on 





Tune in Davey Tree Surgery Hour 


Every Sunday afternoon, 5 to 6 Eastern time; 4 to 5 





JOHN DAVEY 














1846-1923 
‘ es ° ° ° the Skinner Residence Organ. 
Setters Tree Surgery Davey work is done right, both mechanically moc ia 
eg. U.S. Pat. Office 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 664 City Bank Bldg., Kent, Ohio 


Branch offices with telephone connections: Portland, Me., Boston, Worcester, Springfield, Pittsfield, Providence, Hartford, Torrington, Westport, Stamford, New York 


City, White Plains, Patchogue, L. 1., Hempstead, L. I., Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Toronto, Montreal, Orange, N. J., Ridgewood, N.J., Madison, N.J., RC 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, Cincinnati, Indianapolis, Louisville, Lexingion, Paducah, 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Chicago, Milwaukee, Oconomowoc, Wis., Minneapolis, Des Moines, St. Louis, Kansas City, Mo., Charlotte, N. C., Atlanta, Birmingham, 364 


New Orleans, Tulsa. 





There are no Davey Tree Surgeons except those in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Company 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS. 


Martin L. Davey, President and General Manager 
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YOU, TOO, 


Can own a Greenhouse like this 


—— 











EALLY, now, greenhouses aren’t 

nearly so expensive as you might 
expect. For a very modest investment, 
a trim little house like the one above 
can be yours—and with it, all pleasures 
that a year-round garden can give. 


Send for full details on the sturdy King 
Greenhouse, finely and durably built 
for lifetime service. There’s an exact 
size and design to fit your needs. 








KinG CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


535 Wheatfield St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


New York City Philadelphia, Pa. Boston, Mass. 
Scranton, Pa. Toledo, Ohio Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Late April Work .. 


A Cheerful Winter Bloomer . . 
The Flowers of Wadi-Halfa . . 








Horticultural News-Letter .... 
Flower Preservation in Pennsylvania 
Rose Growing for Every Amateur 
Simple Rules for Growing Heather 





_ Bring the Glory 
mem of the Hills to 


es §=Your Home 
m@ Nothing is more beautiful than the glo- 
rious spring blooms of Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas—modest white, soft orchid 
pink to orange yellows. Our nursery- 
grown native Rhododendrons can come 
to you at very reasonable prices. Catalog 
on request. 
Special offer for $25 includes 12 plants, 1 
to 3 feet high, 10 different, enough to cover 
25 to 40 sq. ft. 
white to orange, April to July—a wond’rous series of blossoms. 
La Bars’ broad-leafed evergreens call for no maintenance expense. Cold will not kill them. 
They blend with all forms of architecture. Our nursery-grown stock conserves native forests. 
Price for this superior collection only $25, packed f.o.b. Stroudsburg. Please send 
check with order. 
Each plant marked and guaranteed true to name. 
nursery in America. 


The blooms are from 


We have the largest Rhododendron 
Visitors welcome to nursery. Write for full list of shrubs in this offer. 


La Bars’ Rhododendron Nursery 


Box B, Stroudsburg, Pa. 














All of these choice broad-leafed evergreens only $25 











Grow “Better Roses 
Control Mildew and Black Spot 


ROSES respond amazingly to the cleans- 
ing, stimulating effects of Fungtrogen 
Spray. Mildew and Black Spot disappear. 
Foliage becomes bright and luxuriant. 
Blooms of rare new perfection appear. 

Funtrogen is quite unlike any other 
spray known. It is invisible on foliage 
and blooms. Easy and pleasant to use 
Simply mix with water and spray. Half 
pint makes 15 quarts of spray. Leading 
horticulturists enthusiastically endorse it. 

Prepaid: half pint $1; pint $1.50. At 
your dealer’s or send check. 

Oomplete Rose Treatment includes 
Companion Sprays: APHISTROGEN, kills 
aphis (plant lice); INsEoTROGEN kills 
leaf-eating insects. 


Write for free bulletin, 
“Black Spot Oontrol.” 


ROSE MANUFACTURING CO. 
3641 Filbert St. Philadelphia, Pa. 














Library Accessions in Philadelphia ...... 
Rambling Observations of a Roving Gardener 
Our Native Walking Fern ......... 
Keeping Cut Orchids ........ 

The Fascinating Scotch Roses . . 

The Dwarf Bleeding Heart ... 

Propagating Shrubs by Layering 

Gladioli Endowed With Fragrance . . 

The Umbrella Sedge 
Lewisias Proved to Be Hardy .. 


Uncommon Greenhouse Plants ....... 
Yellow Callas in the Garden 
The Friendly Fumitories ......... 
The New Books ............ 

A Wild Flower House Plant 
New Seed and Nursery Catalogues . . 
Coming Events 
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oe 176 An Adventure in 
176 Beauty With Gro-So 
177 You'll find a new thrill in GRO-SO, 
the odorless garden fertilizer. Surpris- 
178 f ing new beauty, more gorgeous coloring, 
more exquisite fragrance, await your 
178 adventure with this new plant food 
discovery. 
179 f GRO-SO is just as effective on lawns 
{ and shrubbery as it is on your flower 
179 beds and house plants. Its improved 
analysis and high quality ingredients, 
179 carefully blended make a complete 
scientifically balanced food that nour- 
180 ishes and stimulates the growth of 
plants. 
180 The Only New England Plant 
eee 181 Food for New England Soil 
182 , ORDER YOUR SUPPLY NOW 
A - she 
1 . ° 
193 f (delivered) 
184, 185 f TERMS: 
/ Cash with order or O. 0. D. 
he. ee 8s 185 Prices for large users on request 
186 f The Mitchell Fertilizer Co. 
187 ‘ 4 Westminster Street 
/ Providence Bhode Island 
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Entered as second-class matter December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of Congress of March 3, 1897 





Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14, 1925 
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Gardens never lose their charm 


Where lilies bloom, these “aristocrats of the garden” give that distinction 
so much sought in the perennial garden. 

Our thirty-five years experience in the growing of Hardy Lilies ensures 
your success. Five pages of our 1931 Garden Book are devoted to Hardy 
Lilies and we give a special three-page sheet of cultural directions with 
each order. Here is a selection of 


Lilies Suitable for Spring Planting 


that will produce flowers from June until Autumn 


$] 4COMPLETE COLLECTION HALF COLLECTION$ 750 
(Six of each) (Three of each) 


EARLY MEDIUM LATER FLOWERING 
L. hansoni L. regale L. batemanniae 
—Orange —Pink and White —Apricot 
L. elegans L. longiflorum L. auratum 


—Gold-banded 
L. speciosum 
—Pink 
OUE Garden Book abounds with many similar offers of Ferns and 
Wildflowers, besides a large assortment of the choicest Hardy 
Perennials. Now is the time to order for Spring planting. Send for 
our Garden Book. It is FREE. Let it aid you in your selection. 


F. H. HORSFORD, CHARLOTTE, VERMONT 


—Red —White 
L. croceum L. superbum 
—Buff —Orange yellow 


HORTICULTURE 
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Dreer's Garden Book has long been ac- 
knowledged the standard work on garden- 
ing. The 1931 edition pictures hundreds 
of flowers and vegetables and tells you 
how to grow them, and the fertilizers and 
tools to use for best results. 


For a free copy mention this publication 
and be sure to address Dept. T-1 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


GARDEN BOOK 











DWARF ALBERTA SPRUCE 


(Picea glauca conica) 


A beautiful dwarf Ever- 
green for the Rock Garden, 
Foundation Planting, or 
any place where a low, 
slow-growing hardy Ever- 
green is desirable. 

We offer this splendid plant 
to readers of Horticulture 
at the following prices: 
12-15” $3.50 each, $33.00 per 10 





15-18” $4.00 “ $3600 “ “ 
18-21” $5.00 “ $45.00 “ “ 
21-24” $6.00 “ $5500 “ “ 


THREE GEMS FOR THE ROCK GARDEN 


Moss Pink (Phlox subulata) ............. 75c per 3, $2.20 per 10 
Alumroot (Heuchera Shirley Hybrids)....90c “ “, $2.40 “ “ 
Snow-in-Summer (Cerastium tomentosum 75c “ “, $2.20 “ “ 
Have you received a copy of our new illustrated Home Garden and 


Landscape Guide? It is full of suggestions on Rock Gardens, Peren- 
nials, Shrubs, Trees, etc. Mailed promptly on request. 


LITTLEFIELD-WYMAN NURSERIES 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 











PERENNIAL ASTERS 


Michaelmas Daisies 


The Autumn Glory of New England 


from 


NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 


This lovely Perennial has been so greatly improved by the 
skill of the hybridist that it should be planted in large masses 
in every garden. 


After testing scores of varieties, we are offering 20 of the best 
in our 1931 free catalog. Here are four of the rarest varieties: 


Barr’s PinkK—The largest flowered and best tall deep pink in 
existence. Grows five to six feet tall. 


Mons—The best dwarf pink Aster. A mass of medium-sized 
rosy-pink flowers on a very symmetrical bush, two feet tall. 


Ma.inE—A compact plant, three feet tall, with a wealth of 
deep purple flowers. One of the best dark Asters. 


QuEEN Mary—Best tall blue Aster, with very large flowers. 
Better than Climax. 


Any of the above, 35 cents; three of a kind, 90 cents; six of 
each of the above varieties, 24 plants in all, $6.00. 


Send for our free catalog which not only lists a fine line of 
Nursery Stock, but has a Rock Garden Department listing 129 
varieties of Real Rock Plants. 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont, Dept. 


“Grown in the Cold Country, It’s Hardy” 
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New York, N. Y. 
es 







367 MADISON AVENUE 


Branches: 
Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
Vanderbilt Hotel 
Nursery: Manhasset, L. I. 
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BROOKLINE, MASS. Est. 1886 
F. E. Palmer 


florist 
We Telegraph Flowers 


Daily deliveries to principal colleges and 
hospitals of Greater Boston. 











Complete Volumes of Horticulture 
WANTED 


From August 1, 1923 to December 15, 
1927, inclusive. 


HUGH SMILEY 


Fenton Brook Farm Gt. Barrington, Mass. 











ORCHIDS 


Inspection of our wonderful stock 
is invited 
Joseph Manda Company 
Orchid Experts 
West Orange New Jersey 








BUTTERWORTH'S 


Framingham Massachusetts 


ORCHIDS 


Plants and Flowers 














Phone 33 
| Choice Orchids 
HYBRIDS 


| Laelio-Cattleyas, Brasso- 
Cattleyas, etc. 


G. E. BALDWIN Co. 
Mamaroneck, N. Y. 

















Pachistima Canbyi 


Each Per 12 
Field grown, 8-6” ...... $.60 $6.00 
From 2% -inch C6 .11x 2 2.50 





| For description and appreciation 


| of Pachistima see article page 129 
in March 15th issue. 


Arctostaphylos uva-ursi . .40 4.00 
MONADNOCK NURSERY 
KEENE, N. H. 
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SPRINGTIME 


Is glorious time and we can make it more glorious by helping MOTHER 
NATURE in adorning our gardens and grounds with beautiful trees, 
shrubbery and plants. 

Here at CHERRY HILL you can find some of the CHOICEST STOCK 
obtainable. STATELY EVERGREENS — MANY COLORED 
AZALEAS and RHODODENDRONS — BEAUTIFUL SHADE 
TREES and FLOWERING SHRUBS — JAPANESE and GERMAN 
IRIS excelling the rainbow in their gorgeous colorings —- THE 
WORLD'S CHOICEST PEONIES — PHLOX and HARDY GAR- 
DEN PERENNIALS are well adapted to your many needs. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(THURLOWS and STRANGER, Inc.) 


Catalog West Newbury, Mass. 
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Late April Work 


MARY perennials are divided easily early in the Spring. They 

include aconitums, Fall asters, hardy chrysanthemums which 
invariably grow better from young plants, platycodons, gail- 
lardias, phloxes, veronicas and Lysimachia clethroides. 


Perennials that are best left alone in the Spring are eryngiums, 
dictamnus (gasplant), Japanese anemones, peonies and Scabiosa 
caucasia. Of course, all of these can be set out from the nursery 
now. 

Ferns for the garden are best set out as early as possible in 
Spring. They will grow well in friable garden soil to which has 
been added leafmold or peat moss. Although plants from nur- 
series grow best, a few kinds can be gathered from the wild. Use 
an axe, cutting large squares of turf around the roots, thus leav- 
ing the soil undisturbed. 


Often it is more convenient to get started plants, instead of 
attempting to grow them from seeds. Plants out of pots trans- 
plant easily, which is particularly true of lupins, sweet peas, 
verbenas, snapdragons and nemesias. 


Gloxinia tubers which have been started in flats are now ready 
for transplanting into five-inch pots. Use a mixture of equal 
parts of loam, old manure, leafmold and sand. 


Seeds of regal lilies grow very well when sown in a frame 
early. The best soil is made by adding leafmold, old manure and 
sand. Broadcast the seeds and water them thoroughly before cov- 
ering them lightly with a sand and peat mixture. Water them 
again and cover the frame for one month with a shaded sash. 


When working in the garden, save all self-sown seedlings such 
as larkspurs, hollyhocks, coreopsis and rock plants. Set these in 
the home nursery for future use. 


Clean away all old leaves from around delphiniums, holly- 
hocks, roses and peonies to prevent the early spread of blights 
and rusts on the new shoots. 


A number of kinds of lily bulbs may still be set in the border, 
especially the regal lily, the speciosums and the tiger lily. 

Potatoes bear the best crops if planted early. 

When sowing pole bean seed, set out the poles at the same time. 
_ Work in the mulch between the strawberry rows but leave a 
light covering to prevent soil from spattering on the berries. 

Get the bird houses in place at once. 
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IMPORTED PEAT MOSS 


(Ground Peat) 
Quality Peat unexcelled for horticultural 
work. Loosens heavy soil; enriches and 
binds light soil; retains moisture. Send 
$4 for standard-size burlap bale; freight 
prepaid in ? 


TWO - IN - ONE 
PEAT-POULTRY MANURE 
Perfectly blended, air-dried, and practi- 
cally odorless. Moisture-retaining, humus- 
forming Peat Moss combined with the 
finest natural fertilizer, poultry manure. 
Best for gardens, lawns, golf greens, etc. 
Send $4 for 100 lb. sack, freight pre- 
paid in N. E. 
Write for Quantity Prices 


Board of Trade Building, 





BOSTON, MASS. 


C. E. BUELL, Inc. 








elphiniums 
a | 


‘Reousane upon | 
thousands of tall, graceful 
spikes .. . infinite tints and 
shades of blue ... never 
have we seen such a glori- 
ous, enchanting display of 
Delphiniums. This year 
many new types have ap- 
peared, with gorgeous color 
combinations and _ large, 
double individual flowers. 
They will bring you a 
wealth of garden joy thru 
all the Summer months. 
Fine types, not named but 
selected in shades of light 
blue, dark blue and mauve | 
are $1.00 each, $10.00 per 
dozen. “Run of the Field’’ 
strong clumps, not marked | 
as to type or color, 50c 

each, $5.00 per dozen, | 

| 
| 
| 


$35.00 per hundred. 


® 


MADISON, NEW JERSEY 


© 


Send for Your Free Copy of | 
Totty’s New 1931 Catalogue | 

























NS BEST 
Tis Insect Spray we 
have ever used 


/ 
if 






That is what many gardening 
enthusiasts tell us after trying 
RED ARROW, the Non-Poison- 
ous Insect Spray. It kills both 
sucking and chewing insects yet 
leaves nothing injurious to 
human beings or stray stock. 


z= RED ARROW 
INSECT SPRAY 
(PYRETHRUM SDAP) 
Protects Your Plants From 


Insect Enemies 


Does not stain delicate flowers or burn 
tender foliage. Free from objectionable 
odors or fumes. Easy to use; simply mix 





with water. 
A %-pint can of RED ARROW, costing 
$1 will last the average home gardener a 


season. Larger sizes for more extensive 
gardens. 

On sale at most garden supply stores. If 
not in dealer’s stock; send us $1 and your 
dealer’s name; we will send you %-pint 
can, postpaid. 

FREE literature including 


reports of special- 
ists on insect control. 


McCORMICE & CO., 
Inc. 

819 McCormick Bldg. 

Baltimore, Md. 
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A BETTER GARDEN FOR 1931 


is yours if you will go over your grounds carefully and observe how much is needed. Then 
refer to ‘Better Gardens for 1931,’’ our 116 page descriptive catalogue — a copy of which will be 


It will be a convenience in making selections. 


Viburnums, Spireas, and Euonymus of the best sorts 


Over a dozen kinds of specimen Flowering Crab Apples 


Nearly twenty varieties of beautiful hardy Azaleas 
Over twenty-five varieties of choice hybrid lilacs 
Broad-leaved Evergreens and Rhododendrons in variety 


In it you will find 


Other trees, Flowering Shrubs, Evergreens, Vines, Perennials and Rock Plants in abundance and 
in sufficient quantities to enable us to make careful selections. 


Customers who appreciate choice, well grown nursery stock of unusual variety, careful hand- 
ling, expert packing, and prompt shipment have been generous with their orders. You too will appre- 
ciate this treatment of your orders, whether they be for one plant or several carloads. 


Bay State Nurseries, Incorpo- 
rated as previously announced 


1s a consolidation of the Bay 
State Nurseries, North Abing- 
ton, Mass. and Wyman's 


Framingham Nutseries, 
Framingham, Mass. 


li aR RM casi: 5. idk GRRE Sigil Bog S008 






Try This New 
Insect Spray That 


KILLS PLANT INSECTS 


“i. EVER GREEN is non-poi- 

SA sonous to humans, birds and 
ir y pets, but fatal to plant insects 
{both chewing and sucking types}. It 
is easy to get, easy to use and will 
protect your flowers all during the 
growing season. Try EVER GREEN. 


Highly concentrated. 1-oz. size 35c, 
6-o0z. $1.00. Sold by seed, hardware, 














Blooms 3 weeks ahead of 


BAY STATE NURSERIES 


INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE: 857 ADAMS ST. 






time with Gator-Hide 


An Oklahoma gardener put in three beds of Scabiosa under Gator- 


Hide Mulch Paper. Another bed was planted the ordinary way. “The 


plants under Gator-Hide developed rapidly”, he says, “and bloomed 


three weeks earlier than those on which paper was not used. The 
flowers were from 8 to 10 inches higher than the others”. 
“We passed through the most severe drought ever experi- 


enced”, writes a Pennsylvania flower grower who planted his 





drug and department stores. Also kills | 


fleas on dogs. 
Gormley King Co.,1715 Fifth St. S.E., 
Minneapolis, for booklet. 1-o0z. size 


Write McLaughlin | 


sent postpaid for 35 cents if your | 


dealer cannot supply you. 





| 
| 


the Spring garden fever has 
worn off”. 

You, too, can have earlier, 
better, bigger flowers, fruits and 
vegetables, with less labor and 
more fun than ever before, if you 
will put your garden under Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper. 

Send for a handy Garden 
Package of Gator-Hide for $1. Try 
it... this season... in your own 
garden. Plant through Gator-Hide 
and do your whole summer's job 
in one operation. Gator-Hide 
Mulch Paper banishes weeds . .. 
holds moisture in the soil .. 
keeps fertilizer from leaching 
away ... quickens plant growth. 

Send the coupon today. 
Spring is here! 


garden under Gator-Hide, “yet I had flowers in abundance during 
the entire season. Size and coloring were far above ordinary”. 
And an Ohioan, who loves flowers and grows roses, asters, 
sweet peas and dahlias under Gator-Hide has this to say: “Gator- 
Hide Mulch Paper is a wonderful saver of labor especially after 








INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
Dept. Pl * 220 East 42nd Street, New York 
Here’s my dollar. Send me a Garden Package 


of Gator-Hide Mulch Paper, with instructions 
for using. 








Name 
Street City 
County State 





Licensed for use East of Colorado and Sas- 
katchewan under patents of Charies F. Lckart. 
Orders can be accepted only from this territory. 








Sales offices and show grounds 
will be maintained at Fram- 
ingham as well as North 
Abington, as tn the past. Cor- 
respondence, orders, etc. may 

be sent to either office as 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. ¥°% ™ay prefer. 





Here is the secret of success with 


BOXWOOD 


From Conwell 

MALL, fibrous roots are carefully pre 

served in digging — protected from the 
sun and from damage in transit—and gen- 
erous balls of earth are taken with every 
specimen—for root growth is the secret of 
success with Old English Boxwood. 

Your selection may be made from a large 
collection of fine Box here at our nurseries. 
We invite your inquiry. 


H.ERNEST CONWELL 
BOXWOOD NURSERIES 


MILTON, DELAWARE 





No longer need you wonder where the 
choice things in plant life may be obtained 


THE NEW EDITION OF 


The Plant Buyers Index 
is completely rewritten and brought to date. 


Over 25,000 varieties covering all sections of the 
United States, including Trees, Shrubs, Vines, 
Fruits, Nuts, Rock Plants, Iris, Peonies, all 
Bulbs, even Cacti and the Key gives you at once 
the sources from over 300 leading plantsmen and 
numerous specialists that offer the same. 

A 384-page, well-bound book with ample space 
for your individual notes; of convenient 5 by 7 
in. size. 


Price, postpaid, $10.00 


THE PLANT BUYERS INDEX 
Reading, Mass. 
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HORTICULTURAL NEWS-LETTER 


Baltimore Flower and Garden Show 
ALTIMORE’S second annual Flower and Garden Show 


Was unique this year in that it was staged under a huge 
tent, the largest ever to be erected in the city, after the fashion 
of the English shows. The space enclosed was 640 feet long 
and 40 feet wide with two adjoining wings each 100 by 50 
feet. Exhibitors were greatly hampered in staging their ex- 
hibits by an unexpected snowstorm, the first of the Winter. 
In spite of this, the tents were kept warm enough by using 
18 huge heaters, and on the opening day, March 17, the 
weather was warm and Spring-like. The show was held under 
the auspices of the Florists Club of Baltimore and the Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 

Retail florists played a prominent part in this show. The 
display of Mary Johnston, Inc., was particularly fascinating, 
with a heavy silk background nicely setting off the flower 
arrangements, blooming plants and corsage bouquets. The cut 
flower features and corsages were changed daily. An old log 
cabin with a real antique rail fence, said to be over 100 years 
old, was exhibited by Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. Appropriate 
gray birches, rhododendrons, andromeda and leucothoe were 
used in a border planting along the path. 

One of the largest groups of plants was exhibited for Dr. 
Henry Barton Jacobs by George Morrison. Primulas, schizan- 
thus and cinerarias were very effectively arranged against huge 
palms, ferns and other foliage plants. This exhibit was 
awarded a gold medal as the best in the class for garden dis- 
plays. Charles Siegwart displayed orchids, with which he 
won first place in every class. A specimen plant of Cattleya 
trianae carried 22 blooms. Isaac H. Moss, Inc., won a gold 
medal for the most meritorious commercial exhibit. The Wild 
Flower Conservation booth was in charge of Mrs. Elizabeth 
L. Clark of the Federated Garden Clubs of Maryland. 


per will be served to the officers of all clubs, both state and 
local. Discussion will center around the problems that appear 
in local club work, as well as in gardens. 


Tulip Show in Connecticut 


The Stratford (Conn.) Garden Club, with Bridgeport, 
Westport, Wilton, Norwalk, and Cheshire Clubs co-operat- 
ing, will stage a tulip and Spring-flower show in Sterling 
Memorial Hall, Stratford, May 14. The schedule has 33 
specimen classes, 12 classes of vase arrangements, ten classes 
for bowls, and eight classes for wicker baskets. Also 26 
shadow-box arrangements, table centerpiece, Japanese dish, 
or miniature gardens, and breakfast trays—service for one. 

An unusual feature of this flower show will be the garden 
style show which will be presented on the stage by the D. M. 
Read Co. of Bridgeport. 

The flower show chairman is Mrs. Arthur Barnsley, of the 
Stratford club, assisted by Mrs. Clinton E. Van Nest, the 
president. The flower show committee has spared no effort to 
make this Spring show one of unusual merit. 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 

Plans have been made to keep the offices of The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, at 1600 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, constantly supplied with Spring flowers this year. It is 
believed that these flowers will be of interest to the members 
of the society, who are invited to stop in any time to see them. 
Many new varieties will be shown and there will be a continu- 
ous change. 


New York Federation Meeting 


The annual meeting and luncheon of the New York Fed- 
eration of Garden Clubs was held at Hotel Biltmore, March 





West Virginia’s Annual Meeting 


The Federated Garden Clubs of West Virginia 
will hold their second annual meeting in Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., on May 12 and 13. The Huntington 
Garden Club, of which Mrs. Henry C. Ohlson is 
president, will be the hostess club. Mrs. Julian F. 
Bouchelle is president of the State Federation, and 
will preside at all business and main meetings. 

Mr. Alfred C. Hottes will deliver the principal 
address entitled ‘“The Garden’s Answer to Our 
Quest for Happiness.’’ The tours of gardens have 
been arranged for the afternoons of the two days, 
and will be preceded with luncheon served at the 
homes of members, where lovely gardens may be 
visited. These gardens are typical of the various 
phases of garden club activity. In the tour will be 
seen rock gardens, sunken and walled-in gardens, a 
typical man’s, and woman's garden, which will be 
in the height of bloom at the time of the 
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convention. 
Preceding the evening session, a President’s Sup- 


An Old Log Cabin Exhibited by Kingsville Nurseries, Inc. at the 


Baltimore Flower Show 
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Orchids Exhibited in a Natural Setting by Louis Burke at the Philadelphia Flower Show 


17. The president, Mrs. S. A. Brown, introduced the speak- 
ers, the first being Mrs. John Paris, the honorary president of 
the Federation. Mrs. F. A. Kellogg of Morristown, N. J., 
president of the National Council, spoke of the value of united 
effort and of the coming meeting at Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. 
Mortimer Fox advised gardeners to specialize, even though it 
necessitates more work and study. Much of the best special 
work is done by amateurs. She suggested that garden clubs 
- specialize on clematis, pentstemon or California wild flowers, 
also in hybridizing. Mrs. Brown added a suggestion that the 
clubs experiment with Meconopsts bailey: and try to discover 
a way to succeed with it. 

Dr. Hugh Findlay, of Columbia, addressed the gathering 
as ‘friends of the soil,’ and said that Spring is the time when 
the sun gets into the human heart. True gardeners, he said, 
should never speak of the soil as dirt. We may damn it when 
it is muddy, or curse it when it is dusty, but out of it comes 
all beauty and to it we all return. 

Beauty is a necessity, not a luxury. The true function of 
the garden club is to replace ugliness with beauty. We are en- 
dangering the souls of our people by allowing ugliness, in the 
form of billboards, along our highways. 

The last speaker was Mrs. Frank Warren Smith, president 
of the Bird and Tree Club of Chatauqua. 


Notes on the Philadelphia Show 


Persons who visited the three eastern flower shows were 
impressed with the arrangement at Philadelphia. There, ex- 
hibits could be seen easily and delightful vistas opened at 
many points, principally because the building has a high roof, 
slender posts and ample skylights. Then, too, all exhibits were 
on one floor. 

T’wice as much space was devoted to orchids this year as 
last, and the quality of the plants was unexcelled. Of consid- 
erable interest was the group displayed by Louis Burke, 


Lathan Park, Philadelphia (George Pocock, gardener) , which 
covered a space of 1200 square feet. In this group all the 
plants were placed in their natural setting as they would grow 
in the wild. Three bushy trees 20 feet in height were covered 
profusely with heavily flowered plants of cattleyas, phalae- 
nopsis and dendrobiums. Florida moss draped the tree 
branches in a naturalistic fashion. Cypripediums and cym- 
bidiums were planted in colonies in the peat soil in this 
tropical woodland scene. Four large dicksonia ferns eight feet 
in height added to the effect. Mrs. M. A. House, Chadds Ford, 
Pa., also exhibited orchids in a skillfully constructed glade. 


A Porch Garden Contest 


The National Plant, Flower and Fruit Guild, with head- 
quarters at 70 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y., announces a 
porch garden contest to be held the coming season. There are 
many persons who find much pleasure in the use of flowers 
displayed in pots, boxes or hanging baskets on their porches 
and verandas. It is to encourage the use of flowers and grow- 
ing plants in this way that the contest is planned. Contestants 
will be requested to submit photographs both of their porch 
gardens and of foundation planting around the porch, before 
September 15. The contest is open to all members of garden 
clubs and other organizations and to all individuals who may 
wish to compete. Details may be obtained from Mrs. Olive 
Hyde Foster at the address given above. 


Chicago Spring Flower Show 


To The Garden Club of Illinois goes much of the credit 
for the success of the annual Spring Flower Show, held on 
March 21 to 27, at the new Merchandise Mart, Chicago. Two 
floors, having a total exhibition area of 100,000 square feet, 
were filled with exhibits, mostly elaborate gardens staged by 
amateurs. Garden club delegations came from distant places 
to visit the shcw and many attended the afternoon lectures 
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delivered by Mrs. John S. Maurer, W. F. Christman and 
Alfred C. Hottes. 

Three competitive classes were open to garden clubs 
which called for garden, and service gate exhibits. The Rock- 
ford Garden Club won a first prize, a gold medal, for a semi- 
formal perennial garden, while the Freeport Garden Club was 
awarded second prize, a silver medal, for a Japanese iris gar- 
den. An unusually large number of living-room bouquets 
were exhibited by garden club members. Much interest cen- 
tered about a display of dish gardens suitable for the sun- 
room. Window boxes were also prominent. 

The junior garden clubs featured many novel exhibits, such 
as feeding tables for birds, flower markers, bouquets of forced 
shrubs, teachers’ bouquets, miniature garden models and a 
number of playhouse exhibits, illustrating how odd corners 
of the garden may be utilized for children. 


International Congress of Horticulture 


The dates for the Tenth International Congress of Horti- 
culture have been set as May 30 to June 5, 1932, at Paris, 
France, upon invitation of the Société Nationale d’ Horticul- 
ture de France. The principal questions to be discussed at the 
congress will be improvement of garden plants (flowers, 
fruits, vegetables), selection, hybridization and resistance to 
diseases. Further information may be had from the Secretary 
General, 84 Rue de Grenelle, Paris. 


Garden Club of Lexington 


The Garden Club of Lexington (Ky.) is to have a visiting 
pilgrimage to notable estates of the Blue Grass, May 11 to 15 
inclusive, closing the day before the great Kentucky Derby, 
which is on May 16. The pilgrimage will be after the order 
of the one by the Virginia Garden Clubs last year and the 
year before. A small fee will be charged for seeing interesting 
gardens and homes not usually open to the public. A part of 
the proceeds is to be used to aid in the restoration of the garden 
at Ashland, the home of Henry Clay. 
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Back Yard Gardening in Baltimore 


The Women’s Civic League of Baltimore has conducted 
back yard and window box contests since 1910. Last year 
3,033 gardens and window boxes were represented, showing 
a marked increase since the first contest, when there were 402 
entries. The home garden committee of the league recently 
acquired a medal for award at these contests. This medal, 
which is a very handsome one, was designed by Perna Krick, 
whose medal was chosen in a competition held at the Rinehart 
School of Sculpture of Maryland Institute. The medal repre- 
sents the goddess Flora holding a cornucopia of flowers. 


Flower Preservation in Pennsylvania 


Dear Sir—The Council for the Preservation of Natural 
Beauty in Pennsylvania, an associate member of the State 
Federation of Garden Clubs and representative for Penn- 
sylvania in the Garden Club of America conservation and 
billboard activities, has staged a forward movement for 
conservation by having prepared under the inspiration and 
guidance of one of its members, Mrs. William A. Dick, three 
types of Christmas wreaths to take the place of the Christmas 
wreath of commerce and to take the place of the prohibited 
holly, ground pine and laurel, which are now termed the 
“three fast vanishing Americans.’’ Too much has been said 
about the employment of these materials and too little pres- 
entation of material which may be employed in their stead. 

One thousand wreaths were made by the prisoners in our 
State Penitentiary who felt it a privilege to be associated with 
work of such a character and at this particular season, and 
who fulfilled all the requirements though the work was en- 
tirely novel to them. ‘The wreaths were sold for 25 cents, 
50 cents and a dollar and many more would have been pur- 
chased if the supplies had been larger. Credit must go to Mrs. 
William A. Dick of the Garden Club of Philadelphia. 

—wNina Elliott. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Vista Looking Up One of the Aisles at the Philadelphia Flower Show 








Rose Growing for Every Amateur 


the opinions of expert rosarians from every section of 

the country. In fact, rose notes have been gathered even 
from distant parts of the globe. However, in each Annual one 
section of the United States is given special consideration and 
this year it is the Central East, which includes the territory 
from the western limits of Illinois to Eastern Ohio and south 
from Michigan to West Virginia. 

Marie Bauer writing from Marietta, Ohio, gives a timely 
warning that roses should not be uncovered too early, which 
for her section is a week after Easter or later. The Winter cov- 
ering, of course, should be removed gradually and some per- 
sons in this section even prefer to leave the mulch on until new 
shoots begin to show. Late frosts are experienced in many 
localities and, for this reason, loose straw or evergreen boughs 
should be kept near at hand for covering the roses when cold 
weather is imminent. 

It is evident that Fall planting cannot be recommended for 
any particular section of the country, for while some persons 


A S always, The American Rose Annual for 1931 contains 





The Controversial Rose, Miss Rowena Thom 


of the Central East have had very good success planting even 
as late as Thanksgiving Day, others have had very disappoint- 
ing results; in some instances, losing every plant. Of course, 
whatever roses are set out in the Fall must be well pro- 
tected for the Winter. E. I. Lanter of Normal, Ill., makes a 
practice of hilling up the soil 10 or 12 inches around his 
hybrid teas, later spreading decayed cow manure over and 
between the ridges of earth. Leaves are applied over all and 
these in turn are covered with oil-glazed cheap building paper, 
cut about 18 inches longer than the rows of rose bushes and 
fastened down at each end and in the middle. 

Of the hybrid tea roses that Perry Wilson of East St. Louis, 
Ill., has tried, Radiance, Red Radiance and Mrs. Charles Bell 
have been the best growers. Other kinds that he finds can 


be depended upon are Lady Ursula, La Tosca, Columbia, 
Willowmere, Jonkheer J. L. Mock, Lady Ashtown and, of 
course, Gruss an Teplitz. Dr. Ralph Graham of Mommouth, 
Ill., considers Etoile de Hollande in a class by itself. Yellow 
varieties which he recommends are Ville de Paris, Souv. de 
Claudius Pernet, Roselandia and Feu Joseph Looymans. 

Experimental work, made possible by the Fellowship of the 
American Rose Society, has shown that sulphur dust appar- 
ently gives the best control of Black Spot disease. Dusts 
colored green are equally as efficient and the addition of lead 
arsenate to the dust is not necessary, in fact, it has a tendency 
to burn the petals of the blooms. It cannot be over-empha- 
sized that any material will control foliage disease much better 
if it is applied before rains. 

The opinion is expressed by R. Marion Hatton of Meshan- 
ticut Park, R. I., that rose growers in the North need not be 
concerned with so-called ‘‘canker,’’ because with the hybrid 
teas, at least, practically all exposed canes are killed every Win- 
ter and these must be pruned to green wood regardless of 
diseases. He has found that the base of the canes may be kept 
free from disease by drenching the rose beds with double 
strength Semesan, applied with a watering can some time in 
mid-Winter. 

It is a well-known fact that the roots of potted roses are 
often cramped together and that they stay in this condition 
after planting. Instructions from nurserymen insist that the 
ball of soil around the roots be left intact, but Mrs. Louis 
Hurd of Connecticut claims that if potted stock is puddled so 
that the clay earth forms a sticky covering on the roots it can 
be planted as if dormant without damaging the new growth. 
In this way the roots may be spread out properly. In spite of 
her success, amateurs should be warned that any drying of the 
roots of a rose plant in full foliage will mean sure death. 

A revolutionary idea on the control of rose bugs comes 
from Ruth O. Ericson of Maryland who, in addition to culti- 
vating the soil to a depth of four to six inches even as early 
as mid-March, makes a practice of working kitchen-stove soot 
into the soil. 

A concentrated chemical fertilizer, analyzing 4-12-4, is rec- 
ommended for roses by Dr. G. J. Raleigh to be used on estab- 
lished rose plants at the rate of about four pounds to every 
100 square feet. This is equivalent to a heaping teaspoonful to 
each square foot of area. In preparing new rose beds it is rec- 
ommended that only half as much fertilizer be used and this 
should be thoroughly mixed with the soil. 

Garden clubs should take heart from the report of J. H. 
Nicolas of Newark, N. Y., that polyantha roses are being used 
extensively in Europe for beautification of the highways and 
for planting about gasoline stations. Mr. Nicolas, elsewhere in 
his report on roses in Europe, gives the pronunciation of the 
new Spanish climbing rose, Mme. Gregoire Staechelin as 
‘“ “Stahklin’ (in Spanish, Ch is sounded as K).”’ 

Rose breeding is discussed at length by prominent authori- 
ties, including Capt. George C. Thomas, Jr., and Rev. George 
M. A. Schoener, both of California. James A. Neilson ex- 
plains the value of treating dormant rose bushes with wax to 
prevent mold in storage and desiccation during shipment. The 
new roses of the world which are surveyed editorially number 
209 this year. Among them are the gold medal roses E. J. 
Ludding, Mme. Raymond Gaujard and Barbara Richards. 


The Proof of the Pudding 


The section of the Annual devoted to discussion of new 
roses introduced within the last five years contains some of 
the choicest bits of rose gossip imaginable. Varieties which in 
the catalogues are beautifully described have their numerous 
faults and virtues pointed out by rose experts in all sections 
of the country. Naturally, certain varieties do much better 
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in one locality than in another, as is the case with Charles P. 
Kilham, which at Breeze Hill, Harrisburg, Pa., produced vig- 
orous stems but only one or two to a plant, with blooms 
slightly more vivid than Mme. Edouard Herriot. In Rhode 
Island it does nicely for R. Marion Hatton but its growth 
is reported poor in Buffalo, N. Y. The most common com- 
plaint is that the beautiful blooms are too few in number. 

The new white Abol is reported upon very favorably from 
Massachusetts to Washington state. Its fragrance alone justi- 
fies growing it. Joanna Hill, described as a glorified Mrs. 
Aaron Ward, is well liked for its high quality blooms, al- 
though these are borne a little sparingly. Judging from the 
reports received at Harrisburg, it is believed that there are two 
types of the variety Julien Potin, one of which is nothing 
more or less than Ville de Paris, which it is believed has been 
substituted for it, while the other is the true variety Julien 
Potin, which has proved unsatisfactory in nearly every 
instance. 

Margaret McGredy is greatly admired nearly everywhere, 
except in the Pacific Northwest and Eastern Canada. Opinions 
vary considerably on the variety Miss Rowena Thom. Al- 
though the plants are vigorous, moderately free blooming and 
very healthy, some gardeners have found the stems a little 
weak and the color of the blooms unattractive. The buds are 
beautifully long pointed. Impress is called by Nicolas a multi- 
colored rose with a great future. At Breeze Hill it is considered 
the best of the Etoile de Feu type. 


What Every Rose-Grower Should Know 

The American Rose Society has met the need of the amateur 
rose grower with an 80-page book, having the above title, 
which contains all the information that the beginner need 
know. The numerous classes of roses are carefully defined in 
the first part of the book with suggestions offered as to what 
may be used in the home garden. As for the time of planting 
roses, Spring planting is safe everywhere provided it is done 
early. The plants should be in the ground just as soon as the 
ground can be worked. ‘“‘When the first forsythias begin to 
bloom in city gardens, roses should be planted.’’ ‘This applies 
of course to dormant plants. It is pointed out that field-grown, 
budded roses are the safest and least expensive roses to buy. 

Obviously the first parts of a hybrid tea rose bush to prune 
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away are the dead canes. In regions where the Winters are se- 
vere this is all the pruning that is necessary, but in milder 
climates the live shoots must be shortened, according to the 
way the roses are being used. Hard pruning produces fine flow- 
ers. In all pruning operations, it should be remembered that 
“hybrid teas bloom on shoots which grow during the year in 
which they arise, sometimes from the bud at the surface of the 
ground. Hybrid perpetuals, on the contrary, bloom only on 
shoots that come from wood of previous years’’. 

This book is given this year to every member of the Amer- 
ican Rose Society; other persons may obtain copies at $1.00 
each. 


Simple Rules for Growing Heather 


Y experience in heather culture has taught me that if the 
best results are to be had, a number of rules should be 
observed. First of all, it is important to trim the plants back 
very hard just as they are starting to make new growth. Un- 
less this is done, they will get too tall and as a result will not 
stand the rigors of our Winters. The sides of the plants 
should be trimmed, too, so that air will circulate freely during 
hot humid weather in July and August. Heather allowed to 
become closely matted will not do well in Summer. 

When plants, in spite of trimming, have become too tall, I 
have occasionally lifted them and planted them deeper. They 
then make new surface roots and do very well. | 

I spray on an average of once a week with any good com- 
mercial plant spray to control red spiders. The Winter mulch 
consists of a light covering of leaves. In Summer, I top dress 
the beds twice with a mixture made of equal parts of soil, 
sand and peat moss. Flowers appear from July to September 1. 

The heather garden illustrated was planted two years prior 
to taking the picture. The location of the garden is exception- 
ally good, being in a natural valley, well drained and sloping 
to the north. The beds were prepared as usual: the soil was 
trenched and a large portion of leaf soil and humus incorpo- 
rated, but no manure or lime. I believe heather is better with- 
out manure. Pot-grown plants were used as they give the best 
results. I set the small plants about eight inches apart in April 
and by October of the same year they were nearly touching. 


Oyster Bay, N. Y. —William G. Carter. 





The Heather Garden of W. R. Coe at Oyster Bay, New York 
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A Cheerful Winter Bloomer 


T has been my habit for years to keep up Winter garden 
contact at Breeze Hill, regardless of weather or business 
pressure, through before-breakfast investigations. Always 
there is something to do, something to see, something to like, 
even in an almost snowless Winter like the present. A glance 
at the leaves of Rhododendron maximum tells me rather 
closely what the temperature will be before I look at the ther- 
mometer. When there has been moisture in the air which the 
night's frost has congealed on the leaves of the conifers, there 
is always something new and delightful to see. The persistence 
of the foliage on many shrubs we consider deciduous is some- 
times even provoking, for I confess to liking bare rose twigs 
which will show their color, rather than somewhat distressed 
leaves yet unwilling to quit their original positions. 

These early morning opportunities permit the doing of 
things otherwise difficult for a busy man. All the grapevines 
were pruned before the first week in February. Here and there 
obtruding branches have been reduced or removed on trees and 
shrubs. Possessed as I am with the desire to get particular rose 
prosperity, I have “‘protected,”’ if that is any virtue, certain 
supposedly tender roses with the evergreen boughs resulting 
from a bad pre-Christmas bargain by the seedsman. In fact, 
all the hybrid tea beds have during these morning periods re- 
ceived a shading of evergreen boughs to keep from them the 
too-ardent suns as well as the bitter winds of February and 
March days. I do not call this “‘protection’’ in the sense of 
shielding the plants from low temperatures. 

In February I remembered that there ought to be some 
other blooms than those of Helleborus niger, and, sure 
enough, I found Hamamelis vernalis in full bloom, with every 
evidence that it had been in bloom for weeks. Its curious little 
flowers, made up of dainty strap-shaped petals which on my 
plant are not more than one-fourth inch long, are cheerfully 
attractive, though not at all conspicuous. The books tell us 
the blooms are yellow, but the only yellow I can find about 
these flowers is in the clear color of the stamens, the petals 
being reddish orange, with yellowish tips. 

It was the late Professor C. S. Sargent who directed my 
attention some years ago to this fine little shrub from Mis- 
souri. It does not grow as vigorously as Hamamelis virginiana, 
forming instead what I suppose will be a shrub six to eight 
feet high when it gets further maturity. So far, it has not held 
its foliage as does its Virginian cousin, nor have fruit clusters 
developed to add to its attractiveness and interest. Yet I would 
not be without this mid-Winter visitor which so clearly 
shows Nature’s defiance of temperature when she feels that 
way. 

Incidentally, this has been a curious Winter for the white 
hellebore. My plants, heretofore defying temperature and ex- 
posure, are badly browned in the foliage, and the flowers have 
not been definitely perfect. If we had had a severe Winter I 
would understand the deficiency, but that not being the pres- 
ent experience I wonder what the matter is. 


—J. Horace McFarland. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
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‘The Flowers of Wadi-Halfa 


EAVING the wonderful great Temple of Abon-Simbel, 
where the colossal figures of Rameses seem to dwarf the 
pygmy man, we sailed on past the castellated rocks of the east 
bank of the Nile, where we felt that giants older than the 
Pharaohs or Rameses of Egypt might have lived—for stretch 
back as we may into the thousands of years of Egypt’s history, 
nature still outdistances it. Passing on beyond the rocks we 
come to the palm trees whose fronds are distinctly outlined 
against this clear, blue sky of Egypt, Nubia, and perhaps even 
more in the Sudan, for here there seems to be no moisture to 
obscure the vision of the palm trees by day and the stars at 
night. Near Aswan, owing to the construction of the dam 
which has changed the banks of the Nile, we see the palm 
trees growing out from the river itself. We marvel, for we have 
seen the palm trees growing from dry sands and here they 
are flourishing in the water itself so that men go out in boats 
to gather dates from them. Our dragoman tells us that the 
trees will live until their tops go under water. 

Under the palms on the banks are strips of cultivated land 
where broad beans and Brussels sprouts are growing with 
lush green grass for the camels and donkeys, but it is not till 
we reach Wadi-Halfa that we are gladdened by seeing flowers 
growing on the banks, tall cosmos in white and dark and 
lighter pink, sunflowers stretching up behind the cosmos, 
delphiniums giving a touch of blue, and by the roadside and 
railway track nasturtiums and marigolds are planted in with 
these—for flowers must be chosen which will stand the heat 
and dryness of this land. The English love their gardens and 
by planting these flowers give a feeling of home to these desert 
sands and by planting them on the embankment where the 
steamer lands, is a welcome to the stranger as he steps into the 
Sudan. 

M. R. Case. 





The Nile. 


Library Accessions in Philadelphia 


The following books have recently been added to the 
library of The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society: 


Highway entrances to Washington. 
n.d. 

Roadsides of North Carolina. n.d. 

Roadsides of Oregon. n.d. 

What every rose grower should 
know. 1931. 

Sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of 
soda in a sod orchard. 1930. 

Hortus. 1930. 

Herb garden. 2nd ed. 


American Nature Association 


American Nature Association 
American Nature Association 
American Rose Society 


Anthony, R. D. 


Bailey & Bailey 


Bardswell, F. A. 1930. 


Bartlett Tree Research Radio tree talks. 1929. 
Laboratories 
Bernhard-Smith, A. Poisonous plants. 1923. 


Bisset, Peter 
Bose, Sir J. C. 


Briscoe, T. W. 
Burgess, T. W. 


Book of water gardening. 1929. 

Growth and tropic movement of 
plants. 1929. 

Orchids for amateurs. n.d. 

Burgess flower book for children. 
1923. 

Practical violet culture. 1925. 

Small nursery. 1923. 

Plant introductions of Reginald 
Farrer. 1930. 

More pot-pourri from a Surrey 
Garden. 1899. 


Coon, Nelson 
Coon, Nelson 
Cox, E. H. M. 


Earle, Mrs. C. W. 





Earle, Mrs. C. W. 
Eberlin, H. D. 

Fagan & Sudds 
Farthing, F. Hadfield 
Felt, E. P. 


Fletcher, F. J. 
Florist exchange publishing 


co. 

Griffiths, David 
Harry, W. C. 
Heald, F. D. 
Hegi, Gustav 


Pot-pourri from a Surrey Garden. 
8th ed. 1897. 

Villas of Florence and Tuscony. 
1925. 

Varieties of apples for Pennsylvania. 
1930 

Saturday in my garden. 8th ed. 
1930. 


Insects affecting park and woodland 
trees. 2v. 1905-06. 


Cut flowers for market. 1929. 

Floral designs de luxe. 9th ed. 1929. 
Daffodils. 1930. 

Art of floral designing. 1930. 


Manual of plant diseases. 1926. 


Alpine flowers. 1930. 
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impossible, for the most part, because of the huge 

crowds, but early in the morning or between six and 
seven at night, one could get around with some degree of com- 
fort. That June border of Mr. S. Z. Mitchell’s well merited its 
gold medal. It did not suggest a flower-show exhibit, but just 
a bit of the garden, miraculously transported, and that is the 
greatest of attainments. There were pink and white peonies, 
both single and double, stately Madonna lilies, with tall blue 
spires of delphinium, Liltum croceum and L. tenuifolium, 
masses of the tiny yellow kniphofias, and a few irises. ‘These, 
by the way, were among the few flowers in the New York 
show that were not well forced. New York must learn from 
Chicago about this, for the irises in the 1930 Chicago show 
were as fine as any | ever saw in a garden. 

But for dogwoods and flowering cherries, the palm must be 
awarded to New York. Not shrubs, but trees, shown in the 
perfection of bloom. Alas! the janitor considered people first, 
and flowers afterwards, and the hall was so hot that by 
Thursday the lovely dogwoods and wistarias were no longer 
lovely, but drooping dejectedly. 

The finest chorizemas I have ever seen were shown by Miss 
M. L. Constable, of Mamaroneck. The flowers were nearly 
twice the usual size. The imantophyllums and tritonias were 
equally fine. Standard heliotropes and didiscus gave a pleasing 
color contrast, and the whole exhibit showed superior culture 
by the gardener, James Stuart. 

As an instance of the fidelity of detail in F. R. Pierson’s 
Japanese garden, I may mention that one of the corner beds 
was edged with a straw rope, and a recently transplanted 
perennial was shaded by a thin umbrella-like shade made from 
straw by the clever fingers of a Japanese gardener. In another 
part of the hall, Mr. Pierson had an exhibit of potted plants, 
among them some beautifully grown specimens of Beloperone 
guttata, loaded with blooms. By the way, this makes an ex- 
cellent house plant. It is easily grown, and the orange-red 
bracts which appear in February persist until Fall. The young 
plants should be pinched back to make them branch, and every 
tip will flower. 


ig about the New York show was well-nigh 
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The finest delphiniums in the show were exhibited by 
William C. Duckham, of Madison, N. J. There were not 
many of them, but each was perfect, of its kind. Great three- 
foot spikes, closely set with blue or lavender or purple florets 
as sturdy and lovely as any grown in a June garden. 

The new polyantha rose Gloria Mundi, which received five 
gold medals in its first year, in England and Holland, was 
shown by Koster and Co., Bridgeton, N. J. It is a flaming 
orange-scarlet, a difficult color in the garden, and I shall be 
interested to learn how well the ladies take to it. 

W. E. Marshall showed a new anemone, Blue Caen, a deep 
violet-purple, most attractive. I was also interested in his 
Magno garden labels, of unobtrusive green, with a round glass 
top, which not only protects the lettering, but makes it easy 
to read without stooping. 

A remarkably fine staghorn fern, platycerium, three feet 
in diameter, was shown by Mrs. L. W. Bonney, of Flushing, 
L. I. This, too, makes an excellent house-plant. 

Another unusual fern was shown by W. A. Manda—the 
elephant’s foot fern, Angiopteris evecta, with a very large, 
coarsely cut leaf. A third rare fern was Gonitophlebium sub- 
auriculatum, a swordfern type from India, with lacy fronds 
eight feet long. John Scheepers’ vase of Leucocoryne txioides 
odorata was awarded a gold medal for its beauty and rarity, 
and attracted much attention. 

The most unusual Garden Club of America exhibit was the 
one made by the Bedford Garden Club, and showed how even 
the corner devoted to the compost heap may be made tidy and 
attractive. A corner of the garden wall held two brick bins 
where leaves and garden clippings were piled. Nearby stood 
the barrow and gardener’s tools. A small square coldframe of 
violets utilized a vacant spot, and anemones and crocuses 
peeped from odd corners. English ivy on the walls completed 
a most unique exhibit, which was awarded a silver medal. 


ARDEN clubs are foremost in introducing new notes in 
the flower shows, I find. Typical of this forward move- 
ment was the garden staged by the Newport and Ridgefield 
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The Spring Parade. . 


is on its way! New and Glittering Gems for the 
Flower Garden! Succulent Delights for the Gour- 
mand! For example, this collection of 


12 Exquisite Flower Rarities 





The Lovely Sunshine Aster, assorted colors. 

Pkt. 30c 
Calliopsis Dazzler, Maroon red with broad 
golden yellow margin. Pkt. 25c 
Cynoglossum Amabile, Chinese forget- 
me-not, 2 ft., lovely for cutting. Pkt. 50c 
Mammoth Column Larkspur, Exquisite 
Oxford blue, new type extra long spikes. 


Pkt. 35c 
French Marigold Josephine, lovely sin- 
gle variety, large blooms on long stems. 

Pkt. 5c 


Schling’s Giant American Snapdragons, 
an assortment of unusual and charming colors. 

Pkt. 75c 
Dimorphoteca Ecklonis, star shaped East 


12 Japanese Lilies 

Lovely Children of the 

Sun! Hardy, Easily 

Grown—Give Years 
of Pleasure! 


A $6.50 Value 
for $4. 


(Choicest, hand picked Mammoth bulbs) 
3 Regale (Regal Lily) — clusters of long 
white trumpets touched with rose. Center, 
canary yellow shading to white. 3-4 ft. $1.50 
3 Auratum (Gold banded)—Pure white, 
dotted with maroon, each petal banded with 
golden yellow through the center. 5-6 ft. $1.50 
3 Magnificum—A lovely autumn lily, satin 
white, heavily dotted with deep pink. Very 
showy. 3-4 ft. $1.50 
3 Speciosum Album—A stately pure white 
variety. Blooms August and September. 5- 


6 ft. $2.00. 





A cut flower collection of unusual charm 
—chosen for quick growth and easy cul- 
ture to give you armfuls of lovely blooms 
from July to Frost. Sow in late April 
and early May. 


A $5.05 Collection for 


$3.00 


African daisy, cream white with blue center 
and long stems. Pkt. 35c 
Gypsophila Elegans Crimson Gem, 
lovely deep coral annual baby’s breath. 
Pkt. 50c 
Candelabra Salpiglossis grows delphin- 
ium-like. Pkt. 25c 
Giant Ten Week Stocks Empress Au- 
gusta Victoria, pale silvery lilac, excellent 
for bedding or cutting. Pkt. 30c 
Salvia Farinacea, long spikes of lovely 
pale blue flowers, closely clustered along the 
stem. Pkt. 25c 
California Giant Zinnia Miss Willmot, 
the most delicate shade of salmon pink, a 
color which is long desired in a 


kt. 50c 


100 Glorious Gladioli! 
A $7 Value for 


$3.50 
50 Bulbs for $2 


Choicest Mixture — 
including all the latest 
and most beautiful 
varieties such as the 
lovely Primulinus or 
Orchid Gladioli, run- 
ning a gamut of sub- 
tle pastel shades from 
ivory yellow to an 
iridescent bronze such 
as mark the finest 
nasturtium collections. 
Start planting April 
25th and every 3 
weeks thereafter to 
July 15th and enjoy a 
long processional of 


beautiful bloom. Gladioli 


Green Peas (and lots of them ) from June 
to August — if you know this secret! 


Late planted peas are almost always a 
failure because midsummer heat and lack 
of moisture invite rapid leaf growth 
without providing an adequate root-sys- 
tem to maintain it. Avoid this difficulty 
by planting ALL THESE SIX VARIE- 
TIES AT ONCE and get big mouth 
watering crops all summer. 


Schling’s “Long Season” 
Pea Collection 


Sure to Give You Peas 

All Season If Planted Early 
Schling’s Pedigree Extra-Early — 
Height, 2% feet. The earliest Pea grown. 
Gradus, or Prosperity — Height, 3 
feet. Pods as large as Telephone. Peas 
»f delicious flavor. 
Sutton’s Excelsior — Height, 114 feet. 
Pods fully as large as Gradus. Very sweet. 
Dwarf Champion—Height, 214 feet. An 
enormous cropper. 
Improved Telephone — Height, 5 feet. 
Enormous pods, well filled with Peas of the 
finest quality. 
Heroine Height, 4 feet. Follows Tele- 
phone and is the latest to mature of all gar- 
den Peas. 





1% lb. each of all 6 varieties, 3 lbs. in 
ALS oat ade eed beens ae $1.75 
1 lb. each of all 6 varieties, 6 lbs. in 
ae ee eae he eee $2.75 
2 Ibs. each of all 6 varieties, 12 Ibs. 
So 2a ath auss nee sawed $5.00 


(Free delivery within 300 miles of New York: 
beyond add 5 cents per Ib. for postage.) 


Lovers of Vitamin B—Attention 


SCHLING’S PERPETUAL SPINACH 


ge eee , 
will keep your table supplied all summer with this tender and wholesome delicacy if you 


plant this packet early—and cut often. 


A big 2% oz. packet 


enough for a family of 3 


$1.00 


“Book for Garden Lovers’’—35c the copy—FREE WITH FIRST ORDER 


(If you have already 

received this book 

please note the fact 
on your order.) 


Madison Ave. near 58th St. 


Schlings 


$ Bulbs 


Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc. 
New York City 
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' Garden Club, consisting mostly of vegetables, which are so 


rarely seen at a Spring exhibition. There were rows of beans, 
beets and other familiar vegetables. The garden was nicely 
done in every detail and won first prize in the garden club 
section. 


i’ was very gratifying to a Massachusetts gardener in New 
York to overhear comments in the crowd from people re- 


| cently back from the Boston show. One and all agreed that it 


was on a very high level, both in arrangement and quality. 
Mr. Harlan P. Kelsey’s woodland pool appealed to New York 
visitors as a perfect gem, and there were enthusiastic remarks 
about the artistic arrangement of the roses and carnations. The 


| Boston orchids, too, were highly commended. Only one New 


York exhibit was arranged in a naturalistic way. Philadel- 
phia’s show, however, was strong in orchids. The universal 
desire seemed to be that next year the Philadelphia, New York 
and Boston shows might not be held the same week, necessi- 
tating a mad dash from one to another, and scant time at each 
to enjoy its loveliness. 


T is well known that many introduced plants have escaped 
into the wild where they flourish as though they were 
indigenous. Bouncing Bet, botanically Saponaria officinalis, 


| comes to mind as one of these. The Tawny Daylily, a native 


of Europe and Asia, may be seen by our roadsides in great 
masses. 

Further evidence of a plant, not native, taking kindly to 
our eastern climate comes in a report from Caroline B. Clark 
of Boston, Mass., that ‘““Daphne mezereum is naturalized in 
abundance on Chebeague Island, Maine. It is believed old sea 
captains brought the plant home to their wives. In one place 
near the foundation of the house where one old sea captain 
lived, the bushes are especially luxuriant. The islanders call it 
the ‘dwarf lilac.’ One Easter Sunday, years ago before the 
nurseries were listing it, I chanced to have a few hours on the 
island and saw for the first time the mezereum in blossom.” 
At that time, twigs of these plants were identified in Boston. 


Our Native Walking Fern 


HE walking fern, Camptosorus rhizophyllus, is so-called 

from the manner in which fronds take root at the tip, 
forming new plants. The old frond usually withers away 
but sometimes as many as four plants are found connected. 
The rootstocks are short, usually creeping and somewhat 
chaffy. This fern seems to prefer limestone soil but it has 
been found in large quantities in deep shaded woods near 
streams. It grows more commonly in the crevices of rocks, or 
clings to the surface with the mosses and lichens, although the 
best specimen plants are found growing in deep humus. 

There are only two species of the walking fern, C. rhizo- 
phyllus in North America and the other in northern Asia. 
Because of its neat and unusual habit of growth the walking 
fern should find a place in more gardens. 

—AMrs. G. Latta Clement. 

Asheville, N. C. 


Keeping Cut Orchids 


HE usual practice of keeping fresh cut flowers in a cool 

place until they are to be used does not apply to orchids. 
Many orchids keep longer than nearly all other flowers be- 
cause mucilage is present in them. Orchids in the greenhouse 
should be cut either early in the morning or in late evening: 
never when the sun is full on the glass. Any place free from 
gas with a temperature between 56 and 60 degrees Fahrenheit 
will serve for storing them. An earthenware jar filled with 
cool water is the best container, in which the flowers should 
be kept when not on the table. Occasionally, a thin section 
may be cut from the end of each stem. 
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The Fascinating Scotch Roses 


T= Scotch roses constitute a rarely used and perhaps little 
known group of shrubs. Rosa spinosissima and its varieties 
to my mind have a distinct and individual value for mass or 
border planting. The feathery, fern-like foliage of soft green 
is unlike that of any other rose, making pleasing contrast to 
other planting. Although the canes are excessively thorny, as 
the name implies, they have enough character in the dense 
compact growth to make an effective shrub for immediate 


effect. The upright, recurving or spreading branches make an | 


orderly neat shrub rarely exceeding three to four feet. 

The blossoms have a color range of white, cream, pale yel- 
low, sulphur yellow and various pinks to red. Some are single, 
some semi-double and some double. All offer profuse display 
of bloom, with an extended season. They do not burst into 
bloom at once, but have buds that come out in succession, so 
that different stages of flower-form, and color, are all in one 
spray, each enhancing the other. This is especially true of the 
yellow varieties, the buds being much deeper than the open 
flower. 

The fruits following the flowers are of good size and great 
decorative value, red at first but changing to purple and then 
to black, holding one’s interest for many weeks. 

If one wishes to get these roses by color it is well to remem- 








ber that the type R. spinosissima is pink, Dominie Sampson | 


semi-double and pink, and Jupiter a brighter pink. A still 
deeper pink is found in King of Scots. Then in the white 
and yellow range there is the variety altaica, which is cream; 
Iris, double white; the variety cestiflora, a single yellow but 


not deep in color when open, and Lady Bailli, a pale sulphur. | 


Plato is the deepest in color of the group, a real clear red. 

None of these roses has exacting requirements as to exposure 
and soil, but all like sun, free circulation of air, and room to 
make the symmetrical growth of which they are capable. This 
species of rose is perfectly hardy in Massachusetts. 


—Helen Russell. 
Holliston, Mass. 


The Dwarf Bleeding Heart 


Op of the choicest perennials that I grow is Dicentra 
eximia, the dwarf plumy bleeding heart. This little pink 
cousin to the taller old-fashioned bleeding heart and also to 
the familiar Dutchman’s Breeches of the woodland, has been 
sadly neglected, it seems to me. 

It grows about 10 to 12 inches in height, has dainty, finely 
cut foliage and pink racemes that persist all Summer long. It 


will come in bloom by the first of June and be in bloom until | 


October, at least. The foliage is green throughout the season. 
_ Itis perfectly hardy with me, in central Ohio, and probably 
in most parts of the country. It will grow equally well in sun 
or shade. It thrives in the border and is suitable for the rock 
garden. Drought doesn’t seem to bother it in the least, for I 
never had finer bloom than last Summer, nor is it finnicky 
as to soil. It grows readily from seed or divisions. 
—Harry R. O’Brien. 

Worthington, Ohio. 


Propagating Shrubs by Layering 
[AYERING provides a simple method of propagating shrubs 


with drooping branches. Honeysuckles, snowballs and | 


even climbing roses are easily propagated in this way. The tip 
of a branch is bent down and entirely covered with soil or 
partially covered between the end of the branch and the parent 
plant. If the wood is very hard, a slight notch may be cut 
with a knife. Roots start out after a time, and when they have 


become well established, the new plant may be severed from | 


the parent and planted where the garden-maker wishes to have 
it grow. Dorothy Perkins roses are propagated with special 
ease in this way, and it is a simple matter to increase the lovely 


and fragrant little Daphne cneorum by the practice of layering. | § 
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Japanese Red Maple 


Unless grafted plants of this are 
used, the color is not entirely red, 
and it lasts only a short time in 
early Summer. These grafted plants 
will remain red nearly all Summer 
long. A beautiful small tree. 


6 to 9 inches, 1 year, 5 for $7.50 


Purple-leaved Beech 


We offer these splendid trees in lim- 
ited quantity. They are the “Rivers” 
variety, although some Copper Beech 
as well as weeping and cut-leaved 
Beech available at the 


are same 


price. The rich color of the leaves 
is retained practically the entire 
Summer. 


10 inches, 1 year, 5 for $7.50 
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RAFTED trees of rare and 
unusual charm are usually 

expensive. For the benefit of 
those who appreciate beauty, but 
also appreciate economy, we offer 


§ a special size of young aristocrats: 


Grafts that have spent one year in 


B the open field, hardening up. In a 


few years they will quadruple in 
value. They require no extra care, 
being now thoroughly hardy. 
Add fifteen cents a tree for packing 
and transportation. Larger quanti- 
ties quoted on request. 


Koster's Blue Spruce 


A vast improvement over Colorado 
Blue Spruce, since the color is uni- 
formly blue and more striking. 
Illustrated at the left. 

Young trees, 6 to 8 inches 

One year, 5 for $10 
Larger size, 12 to 18 inches 
Three years, 5 for $22.50 


Moorheim's Blue Spruce 


By many claimed to be an improve- 
ment even over Koster’s. The color 
very brilliant, and is retained well 
through the Winter. 

4 to 6 inches, 1 year, 5 for $8.50 


Red Flowering Dogwood 


Brilliant color added to the attrac- 
tions of our beautiful native white 
Dogwood, make this tree unresist- 
able. 


10 inches, 1 year, 5 for $7.00 












ND do not forget that we specialize in small sizes of commoner 
sorts of evergreens, trees and shrubs — as well as large sizes for 
immediate effect. Write for a copy of our 1931 ‘Short Guide’’— 

free for the asking. 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 
Fifty Church Street New York City 








HARDY “BEDFORD GROWN” 


Trees, Shrubs and Plants for all purposes 
Send for Price List 
THE NEW ENGLAND NURSERIES 


Bedford Massachusetts 
(Where Your Father Purchased) Telephone Lexington 0274 

















We CAN move your 


trees —or we can NOT 


There’s no half-way about it. If 
we can, they will be moved suc- 
cessfully and will LIVE. If we 
cannot, we will tell you so as soon 
as we see the trees. Our service to 
you is a service of safety. 


Ask us for literature and 
information 


WHITE & FRANKE 


1368 Beacon St. 22 Monument Sq. 
Brookline, Mass. Portland, Me. 
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Trade Mark Registered 




















WILSON’s O. K. PLANT SPRAY 


Protect your plants, flowers, shrubs and evergreens against the 
first inroads of destructive insect pests. Use Wilson's O. K. 
Plant Spray frequently and thoroughly now, to insure strong 
and vigorous growth throughout the season. Order a supply 
today! 


Recommended by Officers and Members of The Garden Club of America 
I quart $1.00 I gallon $3.00 5 gallons $12.00 10 gallons $20.00 


Then there is Wilson’s SCALE-O . . . the powerful dormant spray 
so necessary to the successful growth of fruit and other trees. Scale-O 
kills Scale insects and eggs—even in Winter. Mixes readily in cold 
water... covers very rapidly and evenly. 1 Gallon $2.00; 5 Gallons 
$9.00. 


WILSON’S AWINC (Pyrethrum Spray) non-poisonous, highly concen- 
trated PYRETHRUM spray. Easily controls both sucking and chewing 
insects of the more resistant type such as Japanese Beetle, Mexican Bean 
Beetle, Mealy Bug, Red Spider, Rose Chafer and Slug, Aster and Dahlia 
Beetle, Cabbage Worm, White Fly and many others. COMPLETE, requir- 
ing only a dilution with water. 











“Insects and Their Control’’ is the title of a new book by Andrew 
Wilson illustrating the various insects and scale that attack plants 
and trees, with directions for their control. Price $2.50 postpaid. 





Dept. E4 
NEw JERSEY 

















CEDAR HILL 
NURSERY 


BROOKVILLE 


Glen Head Nassau Co. New York 





PEONIES LILACS 
IRISES 





T. A. HAVEMEYER 


Owner 


ALEXANDER MICHIE 


Manager 
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Gladioli Endowed With Fragrance 


OR years hybridists have endeavored to endow the gladio- 

lus with that elusive element lacking to complete its charm 
—fragrance. From inconspicuous wild species native to Africa, 
this plant has been developed into the magnificent flower that 
we know today, ranging through every hue of the spectrum 
and quite as diverse in character and markings. From the mod- 
est little parent plant it has metamorphosed into one of the 
most brilliant blooms known to horticulture. Until recently, 
however, the added grace of perfume has been denied the 
showy queens of our Autumn gardens. 

After innumerable experiments, a remarkable achievement 
comes as a rich reward. A new race of hybrids known as 
‘“sweetglads’’ have been derived from a South African species, 
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The New Hybrid ‘‘Sweetglads’’ 


Gladiolus tristis, endowed with an exquisite odor. Several 
varieties of them were shown at the International Flower 
Show in New York by John T. Scheepers. 


‘The Umbrella Sedge 


HE small tufts of green which appear on the umbrella 

sedge, Cyperus alternifolius, at this season of the year 
may be developed into fine plants, which will give far greater 
satisfaction than any growth obtainable by a division of the 
roots. 

Cut off the tufted umbrella, leaving a stem an inch in 
length, and trim off the leaves one-quarter of an inch from the 
stalk. Plunge the cutting into light soil, covering the leaves of 
the old plant firmly but leaving the little tuft exposed. Cover 
the pot with glass, water well and set in the sunlight. 

Umbrella sedges make desirable house plants, for they are 
not greatly troubled by illuminating gas, and they easily at- 
tain a height of four or five feet, requiring but little attention. 
The most important part of their care is to keep all plants of 
this variety in saucers or jardiniéres, from which the water 
must never quite dry out, for if it does they will surely die, 
and they can never be revived. 


—Evangeline N. Hedden. 
Worcester, Mass. 
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“Why Fuss With 
Little Seedlings ?”’ 


A sharp twist of temperature 
—an overdose of water and your 
precious seeds are gone — every 
one. 


This is no one’s fault because 
so many seeds are ‘‘touchy’’ and 
temperamental, some of them as 
fine as dust. 


All this is very discouraging 
but we will be glad to help in 
this difficult work by sending 
you little seedlings and divisions 
well rooted from pots, all ready 
to grow and bloom. 


“There is, besides, a point 
upon which we must lay em- 
phasis, and that is that we shall 
succeed better with fairly young 
plants (not too young and frail, 
of course) than with those which 
have large roots.’-—From Rock 
Garden and Alpine Plants by 
Henri Correvon. 


Delphinium 


Blackmore and Langdon Gold Medal 
named Delphinium, including many 
novelties of last season, every va- 
riety awarded a Gold Medal. 

The ‘“‘Award of Merit’’ collec- 
tion, strong transplanted seedlings, 
well rooted from little pots ready 
to bloom this season. 


100 for $10.00 
Rock Plants 


in great variety, including many 
new and interesting kinds, all will 
bloom this season if planted early. 
Please state your location and ex- 
posure so that we can send you 
something that will grow and bloom 
abundantly. Assortment. 


100 for $5.00 


Little Plants 
For Stepping Stones 


It is hard to find a little plant 
that ‘‘will stand the wear’’ but 
we have some that are low and 
“husky,’’ always neat and tidy in 
the path. Many are sweet smelling 
too, when you walk over them. 


100 for $5.00 
Polyanthus Giant Munstead 


Hardy Fragrant Yellow Primrose 
100 for $5.00 


To introduce to you our new 
rock garden in the Catskills, we 
will send a collection of Wild Flow- 
ers and Ferns, strong plants, well 


packed. 
100 for $10.00 


Plants go with more soil by 
express. If wanted by mail please 
send postage. 

@ 


ELSIE McFATE 
Hillside Hardy Flower Gardens 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
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Lewisias Proved to Be Hardy 


N New England rock gardens not many of the cactus and 
its kin can live through the cold and wet of our Winters. 
There is a great present interest in plants of succulent nature 
for these special gardens. While sedums and sempervivums 
have their devotees, and culture is easy, yet the added beauty 
of bloom is rarely great in these succulents. Counted in the list 
of succulents, from the portulaca family, is the special genus 
lewisia from the northwest. At first thought they would not 
seem hardy here; they might rot in our Winters and cook in 
hot dry Summers. They are easily grown in pots in a cool 
greenhouse. 

But they are as hardy here as any rock plant, as heuchera, 
sedum or dianthus, asking but good drainage in full sun. Sev- 
eral gardens in this region have demonstrated the hardiness, as 
well as beauty, of these plants. Last June Lewisia tweedyi and 
L. rediviva were put out in the hottest, driest part of a sandy 
rock garden, as companions to sedums. They thrived, and in 
late March were showing new growth, as early as the first 
shoots of the crocus. In September L. leana, L. howelli, L. 
fincht and L. cotyledon were set out with the mossy saxi- 
frages. ‘hey are now alive and the rosettes have new green 
showing, while saxifrage and heuchera still sleep. In Novem- 
ber L. columbiana was put out in the rock wall, at a very un- 
fair late date for planting. The rosettes are a bit withered at 
the ends of the leaves, but the crowns are in growth, while the 
neighbor. sempervivums are still wrinkled and asleep. 


Stephen F. Hamblin. 





Lexington (Mass.) Botanic Garden. 
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We Execute Plantings of 


Rhododendrons 
and Azaleas 


Your kind attention is invited to 
the choice of new and rare 
varieties of the above plants 
that we carry. 


Our list will be gladly sent 
upon request 


F. W. SCHUMACHER 
Horticulturist 
Tel. Jamaica 1571 


753 Centre Street 


Jamaica Plain Boston, Mass. 


Complete Planting and 
Garden Service 











Corema Conradi 


Broom-Crowberry 


Strong plants of this heath-like 

shrub available for immediate de- 

livery. 

2¥,-inch pots $.50 ea. 
3-inch pots -75 ea. 6.00 per 10 


EASTERN NURSERIES, INC. 


HOLLISTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


$4.75 per 10 

























“SEAL KRAFT,” the result 


better. 


previously sold at $2.00 to $3.00 each. 
elsewhere at any price—only 49 cents each. 
American Beauty, crimson red. J. J. L. Mock, outside deep pink, in- 
Antoine Rivoire, silvery pink. side silvery. 
Chas. K. Douglas, crimson scarlet. K. A. Victoria, snow white, tinted lemon. 
Columbia, lively pink, Killarney Queen, sparkling pink. 
Dr. E. M. Mills, rugosa primr ae Wee. P 

» sagees p ose. Lady Hillingdon, deep saffron yellow. 
Etoile de France, vivid crimson. Los Angeles, flame, pink, coral and gold 
F. S. Key, light crimson. 


Luxembourg, yellow. 
F. W. Dunlop, deep rose pink. 


Countess of Ilichester, deep rose pink. 
Frau Kar! Druschki, the very best white, | Mme. Butterfly, light pink, tinted gold. 


Gruss an Teplitz, dark crimson. | Mme. Testout, rich pink 
Hadley, rich crimson-red. ae od em, pak with 


Juliet, glowing pink inside, old gold’ mime 


: Plantier, very fragrant white 
outside 


flowers in clusters on long stems. 
FREE Bi k p ‘ Beautiful deep, dark 
——~Diac rince 


Add 4 cents per plant to help pay cost of careful packing and postage. 


Catalogue giving further details of “Seal Kraft” with list of other varieties of Roses and a complete 
assortment of other quality nursery stock at lowest prices ever offered, mailed to all customers. 


We are Members American Association of Nurserymen. 


C. E. WILSON & CO., INC. 


Dept. 217-S 


= HAS, - 20) --~ . 4 1‘ —_ a> 
ON SOME OTE Ces os OES 


The World’s Best 


ROSE BUSHES 
GUARANTEE — io'vrow or found 


not true-to-name will be replaced FREE. 


“Wilson has perfected the greatest 
boon to plant life ever discovered.” 


scientific method of coating the branches with a protective film. 
It prevents the escape of life-giving plant juices. 
only keeps the bushes fresh, but also protects them from sun 
and wind after they have been planted so that the tops do not 
dry out and die back before they start to grow. 

“SEAL KRAFT,” plants start quicker, grow faster and bloom 
They are guaranteed to grow. 


2-YEAR OLD EXTRA-LARGE, FIELD GROWN BUSHES 


Make your own selection from this list of the more choice Everblooming Monthly Roses — many 
The very cream of the crop, superior to any you can buy 






\ 


of three years’ research is a 


This not 


Magna Charta, bright pink, very 
large 

Mrs. Charles Bell, shell pink, shaded 
salmon. 

Mrs. John Laing, clear pink. 

Mrs. MacKeller, delicate yellow. 

Paul Neyron, dark lilac rose. 

Radiance, rich pink 

Red Radiance, deep red rose. 

Souv. de Geo. Pernet, orange pink. 
New. 

Sunburst, fine yellow. 


White American Beauty. 
Willomere, 


richest pink shining 
with yellow glow. 


red Rose. Very vigorous. 


Included with each six, or any other Rose se- 
lected from this list, 
Act quickly while list of varieties is complete 


if you order immediately. 


Manchester, Conn. 
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| Uncommon Greenhouse Plants 


| RRUNFELSIAS were once well known among gardeners, 
| but like many other warm greenhouse plants they are 
now seldom seen. At the time of writing, March 6, we had 
a plant of Brunfelsia latifolia in full flower. Other varieties 
well worth growing are B. acuminata, B. confertiflora, B. 
eximia, B. hopeana (uniflora of smaller habit than the above) 
and B. lindent, also low growing. 

Brunfelsias, or, as older gardeners knew them, francisceas, 
_ are natives of Brazil. They do not, however, require a tropical 
heat, wintering very well in a temperature of about 50 
degrees. In fact. the flowers last much better in a cool house. 
| Brunfelsias must be shaded at all times from the sun. Their 
culture is not at all difficult. Secure cuttings from the half- 
ripened wood, and root them in sand, in a close, warm 
house kept at 65 degrees. When rooted, for a first pot- 
ting use a rather open light soil, preferably peat with a 
little sharp sand mixed through it. Brunfelsias are free rooting 
plants and for all future pottings a good fibrous loam mixed 
with a little charcoal and sand should be used. A dusting of 
Clay’s fertilizer may be mixed with the soil and after the pots 
are well filled with roots they may be fed at intervals with 
_ any of the usual plant foods until the flower buds are set. 

_ Brunfelsias are beautiful plants when in flower, the color 
being a bluish purple with a white eye in some of the varie- 
ties. B. latifolia, which is in flower here, opens a deep purple, 
_ and as the flower advances it fades to almost pure white. The 

plant continues to flower for several weeks, and all colors are 

on the plant at the same time. Deep purple fading gradually 
_ to pure white, which makes it an interesting and attractive 
plant. 

Many years ago several garden varieties were common in 
the British Isles, some of which we would like to have today, 
but I do not know if very many varieties are grown in the 
United States. The brunfelsias may be kept cool when once 
| their buds are set, thus being made to cover a long flowering 

period. The name was given in honor of Otto Brunfells, a 


| botanist of the sixteenth century. 


—George F. Stewart. 
Waltham, Mass. 


Yellow Callas in the Garden 


ID-APRIL is the time for planting Elliott's calla, the 
delightful yellow-flowered species, which has been seen 
at many of the exhibitions this Spring. Although often used 
as a house plant, it will grow well in the garden if planted 
early. The foliage is curious, showing many white streaks, but 
the flowers are pure golden yellow. These callas demand an 
abundance of water, and really look their best when placed 
on the edge of a pool. Some garden-makers plant them in pots, 
setting them out when well started. It is important to plant 
the bulbs in the pots so that they will just protrude above the 
_ surface. Deeper planting is necessary in the open ground. 


ASTER AMELLUS “KING GEORGE” 


The most beautiful of the Summer blooming, “Amellus type” Asters. 
Dark blue. July-August. 50c each; $4.50 per 10; $40.00 per 100. 


ASTER HYBRIDUS LUTEUS 


Foamy sprays of small yellow flowers. A worthwhile new variety. 
50c each; $4.00 per 10 


PHLOX E. |. FARRINGTON 


NEW-—Strong grower, having compact trusses of clear pink flowers 
with dark eye. 50c each; $4.00 per 10; $35.00 per 100 
Many more desirable plants are listed in our catalog 








Send for a free copy now 


CAPE COD NURSERIES 


| H. V. LAWRENCE FALMOUTH, MASS. 
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‘Thomas J. Grey Co. 


SEEDS, BULBS AND 
IMPLEMENTS 


THE VERY BEST ALWAYS 


Re-selected Strains in Seeds 
Improved Styles in Implements 
Catalogue upon Application 
16 South Market Street 
BOSTON - - MASS. 














SEDUMS 


are indispensable for the 
Rock Garden 


18 Varieties in Our Catalogue 


GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 














Sempervivums and Encrusted Saxifragas 


No rock plants are more popular in England 
than the Encrusted Saxifrage. I have a very 
fine set to offer. 

My collection of Sempervivums is the finest in 
America. I offer specially a collection of 11 sorts 
all named for $3, postpaid, or 25 sorts nearly 
all named for $7.50, postpaid. 

Catalog of finest collection of rock garden plants 

in America free on application. 


CARL PURDY Box 110, Ukiah, Calif. 








ALPINES | 


Our Catalog, with Supplement, lists 
Haberlea, Phlox Adsurgens, 


Campanula Piperi & Raineri | 

32 Var. Saxifraga, 22 Var. and Species | 

Viola, 21 Var. Sempervivum. | 
FREE Upon Request 

WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. | 

| 


Box 211 Maplewood, Oregon 





Alpine and Rock Garden Plants | 


Hardy Perennials Flowering Apples 
Cotoneasters Azaleas 
Hybrid Lilacs, etc. 


Send for 1931 Catalogue 
WESTON NURSERIES 


PETER J. MEZITT, Prop. 
Winter Street Weston, Mass. 





PHLOX SUBULATA, Vivid 
(The True Variety) 
30c each, $2.50 for 10 
Is One of the Many Choice 
ROCK PLANTS | 
Which You Will Find in our Catalogue 
GRAY & COLE, ward Hill, Mass. 














Hillside Gardens 
ESTES STREET 
Amesbury, Mass. 
Perennials Rock Plants 
Peonies Iris 


We ship only such plants as we 
would expect to receive. 


1981 Catalog Now Ready 


FOR SALE 


Washington asparagus roots, rust-proof 
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‘The Friendly Fumitories 


i is to be regretted that many of the best fumitories are so 
short lived, acting as annuals or biennials, at best. Per- 
sonally, I like a biennial the least of the three plant classes. 
Notwithstanding this fact, I would rue the Summer that 
fumitories did not put in their appearance. 

About the laciest covering in the form of a plant that | 
have seen is the climbing fumitory, Ad/umia fungosa. It is to 
be regretted that the plant is a biennial, else we would have 
in it one of our most popular vines. As matters stand, few 
climbers can approach it for airy, graceful effects when planted 
among shrubs. To me, the real beauty of the plant is to be 
found in its fragile, ferny foliage, somewhat on the order of 
Dicentra cucullaria, but its bleeding-heart flowers, usually 
pink, are no small part of its charm. The plant is not con- 
structed to fight its way in open situations, and strong winds 
play havoc with the fragile stems and leaves. It is said that 
the plant can not endure open sun. It is easy to grow from 
seed. 

The genera dicentra and corydalis are likewise classed as 
fumitories. The golden eardrops, Dicentra chrysantha, is not 
appreciated at its true worth. Unlike other dicentras, this one 
bears its flowers erect in loose clusters and they are a dull 
golden yellow. A correspondent tells me it sometimes reaches 
a height of five feet in the chaparral belt of central California. 
It never did more than half that for me in Ohio. There seems 
to be some question as to its hardiness. I have not yet tried it 
here in northern Michigan, but it seemed to be almost as 
hardy as Dicentra spectabilis under northern Ohio conditions. 
The last needs a sheltered position in my garden, or it suffers 
miserably from the cold winds of Spring. I would expect the 
golden eardrop to require similar treatment, and possibly a 
heavy mulch to discourage early growth. I have seeds of 
D. chrysantha now and may have a definite report later. 

The genus corydalis is seldom represented in gardens. Prob- 
ably that statement should be qualified by excepting the one 
species C. lutea. All of them, so far as my experience has gone, 
are easy to raise from seeds, and may be handled without 
trouble while the plants are small. They all have desirable, 
much-divided, ferny foliage and not a few are showy and 
charming in flower. The low-growing ones, such as C. bul- 
bosa, C. cheilanthifolia, C. glauca, etc., are typical rock garden 
plants, but do not demand such conditions for their comfort. 

Of the less common kinds, C. cheilanthifolia is one of my 
favorites. During late March or April, depending on the vaga- 
ries of the weather, one may expect to see the bright yellow of 
this little fumitory. I saw it last Spring growing with Iris 
pumila atroviolacea, and the two made a happy and charming 
combination. C. lutea and C. bulbosa are both easy to grow 
from seed. C. glauca, listed as an annual by Bailey and others, 
is a biennial in my garden, although it blossoms the first year 
from early-sown seed. The yellow-tipped pink flowers may 
be of little consequence, but the glaucous foliage is a delight 
throughout the growing season. It self-sows into many a 
charming companionship. C. thalictrifolia, reputedly a beauty, 
behaves like some other beauties one hears of by being 
inconstant. 

—C. W. Wood. 
Copemish, Mich. 








For All Who Garden 


PLANT LABELS| 
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Willow Leafed 


Cotoneaster 


One of the choice varieties with 
arching branches covered with 
red berries in Fall, and charming 
in the early Winter when its 
deeply veined leaves turn to a 
rich wine red. 


Nearly a half score of other va- 
rieties of Cotoneaster are avail- 
able, all pot-grown, which is very 
essential for successful trans- 
planting. These are only a few 
of the thousand fine and desir- 
able plants mentioned in the 
Princeton Handbook. 


PRINCETON NURSERIES 


Wm. Flemer’s Sons 
PRINCETON NEW JERSEY 











Rare and Beautiful Plants 


Each 


New Variegated Ivy, fine 4” pot plants. $1.00 


New Japanese Miniature Ivy, 2%” pot plants .25 
Sansevieria Laurenti, 4” pot plants 1.00 
Zeylanica, 3” pot plants .. 50 
“t 2%” pot plants 35 

Peperomia Obtusifolia, has fine glossy 
dark green leaves, 4” pot plants 1.00 
Sedum Adolphii ; .35 
“*  Cristatum we 
Treleasi 35 
Sempervivum Arboratum Atropurpureum 35 
m Cooperei eae S 35 
Haworthea 35 


And many other varieties of Succulents, 
Echeverias, Aloes, Crassulas, 
Kalanchoes, etc. 


BLOSSOM HiLL 


186 Cambridge Street, Winchester, Mass. 





Perry's Prize 


Each 50 Cents Dozen $5.00 
Separate Colors or Mixed 
Blue with white border 
Carmine, white border 

White with pink border 
Pure white 
Spotted 
Plant Them Now! 
Illustrated Seed Annual Free 


PERRY SEED COMPANY 


12 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE 
BOSTON, MASS. 











Rhododendron Species 


We offer a number of the newer Chinese 
and other species to those interested. 
Send for special list. Our general list 
also contains items not generally offered. 


JOS. B. GABLE, Stewartstown, Pa. 





The Aiken Nurseries 


GEORGE D. AIKEN 


"Grown in Vermont, It's Hardy" 


Yarleties, strong one-year roots, graded, | 
guar: > itie . ° 
flaranteed, 2c each small quantities, or | Every enthusiast needs a magazine devoted ex- 


bang thousand; a few two-year roots, | clusively to gardening. Gardeners’ Chronicle is | 
“¢ each, 


| edited by the Secretary of the Nat'l Ass'n of 
Bristol County Agricultural School Gardeners. It is the standard authority on gar- 
Segreganset, Mass. Tel. Taunton 1680 















Rust proof; will not turn in ground like 
round wire stakes; can be read from a 
standing position. Send 20c and four plant 
names for samples lettered ready for your 
garden. 


The W. W. Oliver Mfg. Co. 
1487 Niagara Street Buffalo, N. Y. 


TWENTY-FIVE % DISCOUNT off 
the list. Send for it. The Best for the 
Least. Boston Dahlia Gardens, Boston 
24, Mass. 


PUTNEY, VERMONT 











dening matters. Send $1 for 7 monthly issues. 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
522-H Fifth Avenue, New York City 


MAMMOTH LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY 


Dozen roots, two pips each, $1.10 
One hundred roots, $7.50. Postpaid N. E. 


Mrs. 8. E. BAILEY, Swampscott, Mass. 


JASMINUM STEPHANENSE 


Free growing, pink flowered climber 
Very scarce 
Specialists in 
NEW AND RARE SHRUBS 


Send for List 


LE-MAC Nurseries 


Hampton Virginia 


ee 











PLANTS FOR SALE 
10 Lady-delights .......... 
10 Sedums, all different ... 
MES. JAMES G. BAKER 
241 Green Street Fairhaven, Mass. 
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SEEDS OF 
SUCCULENTS 


The Succulents, bizarre and exotic in appear- 
ance, with their thick fleshy leaves and odd 
forms, are yet as easy to grow from seed as 
any other perennial. Seeds of many interest- 
ing Succulents and ornamental Cactus spe- 
cies are offered in my new catalog, sent on 


oe REX, D. PEARCE 


Merchantville New Jersey 


D 
UPERB 


FROM FINEST PRIZE-WINNING WREX- 
HAMS. Large field-grown clumps—$65 per 
doz. Specially selected — $10 per doz. 
Seeds $1 pkt. 

NONE BETTER REGARDLESS OF PRICE 
SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Booklet—Delphinium Culture—10c 

Vv. O. B. SLATER 
32 Elm Avenue Fairhaven, Mass. 
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Where to Buy Plants 


‘The Plant Buyers Index, Third Edition,’’ by J. Woodward Manning. 


| Published by J. W. & E. G. Manning, Reading, Mass. Price $10. 


HE question of where to buy plants in the United States 


finds its answer within the covers of the completely re- | 


vised third edition of the ‘Plant Buyers Index.’ This unique 


_ volume contains a listing of 20,000 varieties of plants and the | 
American sources where they may be obtained. The book | 


now embraces trees, shrubs, vines, herbaceous plants, bulbs, 
"annuals and cacti, omitting only greenhouse orchids, vege- 


_ tables and a part of the grain crops. Fruits, including nuts, are 
_ represented by 1,600 varieties. Special lists of peonies, roses, 


gladioli, and irises are all to be found in this one compact 


_ book. Even sources of seeds have now been included, but only 
_ to a limited extent. Persons interested in cacti will find there 


are in all about 700 species and varieties available. 
Of interest to garden clubs and horticul@ural societies is 


_ the large number of the late Dr. E. H. Wilson’s introductions, 


Husky two year old Hardy White | 
_ possibly know all the scattered nurseries in all parts of the 


Mountain grown English Hybrid Del- 
phiniums, best Blackmore &% Langdon 
and Kelway Strains, all shades from 
pale to dark blue. 

$3.50 per dozen, $30.00 per 100 F. O. B. 
Our Station. Delivery April 15th and later. 

ALBAMONT GARDENS 

CAMPTON NEW HAMPSHIRE 





DELPHINIUM 


“You cannot buy a better strain than 
Little Harbor Farm Hybrids” 
Selected first quality plants of your desired shade 
$1 ea.. $10 doz. Sturdy seedlings that bloom 
nicely from August Ist on—$3 doz. 

MOORE and LUNN 


FALMOUTH MASS. 





POTTED SWEET PEA VINES 


Cream, Lavender, Pink, Violet, Fawn, 
Scarlet, White, Tangerine, Mixed. 


$4.50 for 8 dozen vines, $2.50 for 4 dozen 
$1.75 for 2 dozen. Plant early (8” apart) 
CHERRY MEADOW GARDENS 
FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 
OLIVE BELCHES—Catalog on Request 





“A LITTLE BOOK 
ABOUT ROSES” 


A complete Rose catalog on the care and selec- 
tion of the ‘‘cream’’ of outdoor varieties. 
When requesting free copy please mention 
this publication. 
GEORGE H. PETERSON, Inc. 
Rose Specialists for 28 Years 


Box 45 





ROSE BUSHES 


a. Plant Roses Early 


kya 
Sil 


and have flewers this 
Summer. Send for our 
little booklet all about 
the best roses to iw 
in New England. 

free on request. 


Sete Rios, 
429 Waverly Oaks Rd. 
Waltham, Mass. 


That will bloom This Year 


which have already found their way into the trade. Few 
persons, even those well informed at government stations, can 


country which are slowly bringing the best of Wilson's plant 
finds into cultivation. For instance, Viburnum thetferum and 
V. davidi are now being offered by two or three firms. Three 
of his rhododendrons are also being propagated in limited 
quantities. The Chinese Witchhazel (Hamamelis mollis) and 
the Dove Tree (Davidia tnvolucrata) are now available to 


| Wilson admirers. These are only a few of the rarities to be 
| found listed. 
Obviously a book of this kind can never be complete, be- | 


cause horticulture is always advancing, especially in the intro- 
duction of new varieties. 
Index have been left blank to permit writing in new plant 








However, opposite pages in this | 


| names as they appear in the latest catalogues. Unlike the pre- | 
| vious editions, the book is now in a bound form with stiff 
covers. The page size is four and three-quarters by six and | 


three-quarters inches. 


An Elementary Botany 

“Elements of Plant Science,’’ by Charles J. Chamberlain. Published by 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York. 1930. Price $1.90. 

This book, which is an introduction to the study of plants, 


| is intended for high school use in conjunction with laboratory 


Fair Lawn, N. J. 








work. The first part treats briefly with the structure and 
functions of each part of the plant. The second part deals 
with alge, fungi, mosses, ferns and seed plants. Laboratory 
studies follow each part and it is intended that the microscope 
be used in the work. 


Reference is frequently made to garden plants. Lilacs, for | 


instance, are frequently attacked by powdery mildew, but it 
does little damage because it usually appears after the leaves 
have done most of their work. ‘“The powdery appearance is 
due to innumerable small spores which germinate at once and 
spread the disease.” 

The last chapter of 28 pages, entitled ‘‘Laboratory Meth- 
ods,’ contains much miscellaneous information, particularly 
on making cultures, and slides. 


Woody Plants in Cornish Gardens 


“British and Foreign Trees and Shrubs in Cornwall,” 
ton. Published by the Cambridge University Press, London, 
$5.00 from The Macmillan Co., New York. 


 Sigemenagic og: on the southern tip of England, is neither | 


| Blue Spruce 


very cold in Winter nor unbearably hot in Summer. 
This permits outdoor culture of many tender subjects but 
discourages the growing of peaches and similar fruits. Abu- 
tilons, acacias, camellias, date palms and redwoods assume 


by Edgar Thurs- | 
1930. Price | 


| 4575 Wyandot Street 
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Rhododendrons 


NATIVES—Three Varieties 


Kalmia Latifolia 
(Mountain Laurel) 
Azaleas in Variety 
Pieris floribunda 
Leucothoe catesbaei 


Send list of wants stating varieties, 
quantity and size for price. 


Catalog on Request 


THE MORRIS NURSERY CO. 
47 West 34th Street, New York, N. Y. 














Plant material for Landscape, Hor- 
ticultural and Forestry Projects, 


Choice line of 
Strong 1 Plants, Trees, Shrubs, Vines 
and Evergreens, Lining Out Stock 


Native Plant Material Catalog on Request 
Long Distance, Naperville No. | 
APERVILLE NURSERIES 


Est. 1866 NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 





Bougainvillea Crimson Lake 


A beautiful showy greenhouse plant al- 
ways in bloom. Fine 5 and 6 in. pot plants 
$2.50 and $3.00 each. 


BLOSSOM HILL 


186 Cambridge Street, Winchester, Mass. 








CHOICE COLUMBINE | 


Two-year clumps Separate colors 
$4 a dozen—$30 for 100 


AMY HORE 


Grower of hardy perennial plants 


GREEN BROOK GARDENS 
SOOTCH PLAINS NEW JERSEY 











SPECIAL OFFER 
18 Hardy Plants for Cut Flowers 


8 Delphinium Belladonna 3 Shasta Daisy 
3 Salvia Pitcheri 3 Coreopsis 
83 Physostigia vivid 3 Pyrethrum 


$4.00, Shipping Charges Prepaid 
FLORHAM HIL NURSERY 
Florham Park New Jersey 





FIELD GROWN PLANTS 


of All Kinds 


EVERGREENS, SHRUBS 

PERENNIALS, ANNUALS 
ROCK GARDEN PLANTS a SPECIALTY 

LANDSCAPE GARDENING 


VILLAGE GARDENS, INC. 


VILLAGE ST., MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 





Rare and Unusual 


NATIVE PLANTS 
from “The Land of the Sky” 
Write for Price List 


NIK-NAR FARM 
Biltmore Station Asheville, N. 0. 





Rocky Mt. Wild Flowers 


for Rockeries and every little nook mixed 
Seed of many varieties of those wonderful 
flowers, including Colorado Blue Colum- 
bine, Indian Paint Brush and many others. 
Packet 35c; 4 pkts. $1. A 35c 
pkt. of Colorado Blue Spruce 
FREE. One pkt. of this Colorado 
Blue Spruce seed included free 
with each dollar order of shove. 
Colorado Blue Spruce seedlings, 3 

to 4 inches. Not less than 10 sold. 
25 at the hundred rate, 3 to 4 
inches, 10 for $1.50, $12 per 100, Postpaid. 


Order Now—Catalog Free 
MARTIN J. CULLEN 
Denver, Colorado 
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New Fruits 


Recommended by the N. Y. 
Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion may be obtained from the 
N. Y. STATE FRUIT 
TESTING ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC. 
Geneva, N. Y. 


Apples, pears, plums, nectarines, 
cherries, grapes, strawberries, 
etc., are now available. 


Send for Catalog and Price 











A LAWN FOR $1.00!! 


We will send you, transportation paid, on 
receipt of one dollar 

2 Lbs. Eureka Lawn Grass Mixture 

2 Lbs. Plantspur Fertilizer 

sufficient for 600 square feet of lawn! 
Yes, we know this is an exceptional offer, 
but we want you to test the quality of 
our goods. Write for list. 

HORTICULTURAL SUPPLY CO. 
98 Park Place New York 





Mary Washington Asparagus — 
Roots or seed 


Delphinium, special strain 
Aquilegia, large plants of long spur 
hybrids 
A great variety of Annuals 
WILFRID WHEELER, Hatchville, Mass. 


PEONIES and IRISES 


The World’s Best Varieties at Reasonable Prices. 
Hardy, vigorous, quality plants. Send for your 
copy of the 21st issue of THE MASTER LIST, 
“America’s Blue Book of Fine Peonies and Irises.” 
Tips on Peony and Iris culture. 


NORTHBROOK GARDENS, Inc. 
PaulL. Battey, Pres. W.F. Christman, V. P. & Mgr. 
Northbrook, Illinois 


Glorious Gladioli 


at Bargain Prices — Large bulbs true to 
name and full of vigor. Ask for free cata- 
logue describing our 220 of the world’s 
finest varieties. 


ELMWOOD TERRACE GARDENS 
BENNINGTON, VERMONT 











Seabrook Nurseries 
LOUIS G. ROWE, Proprietor 
SEABROOK, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Growers, Importers, Exhibitors 
Finest American and European 


Gladiolus 
DAHLIAS 


10 Named Dahlias—All Prize Winners 
List Value $15.00 
Special Up to May 15th, $5.00 
Price List on Request 
BEATRICE GARDENS 
Dahlias and Gladiolus of Distinction 
630 S. MAIN STREET, SHARON, MASS. 








When Writing to Advertisers 
Please Mention 
Horticulture 


HORTICULTURE 


tropical luxuriance in the gardens there. One particularly 
choice new shrub mentioned in this book is cytisus ““Dorothy 
Walpole’ which has rich velvety crimson flowers. 

Any person familiar with the gardens of Grove Hill, Car- 
clew, Penjerrick, and so on, will get much delight in studying 
the alphabetical lists of trees and shrubs which occupy the 
bulk of the book’s 288 pages. A point of interest to gar- 
deners on this side is that after each plant name, is given the 
estate where it is now being grown, in addition to interesting 
notes. The history of these charming Cornish places is woven 
into the text as well as being treated in a separate chapter. 


A Story About Desert Plants 


“Sage of the Desert: and Other Cacti,’’ by Frances Bonker and Dean 
John James Thornber, A.M. Published by The Stratford Company, 
Boston, Mass. Price $2.00. Saks 

Desert atmosphere pervades this little book. The authors 


are, in fact, so much in love with their subject that plants of 
the desert are treated as personalities. Thus, the Sahuaro or 
Giant Cactus is called ‘‘the sage of the desert.’’ This cactus, 
botanically classified as Cereus giganteus, is truly remarkable, 
growing to a height of 40 or 50 feet, but only after becoming 
centuries old. At ten years of age, it is but four inches tall. 
Sixty-year-old plants begin to bear fruit, or huge reddish- 
purple berries, two inches in diameter and four inches long. 
The Papago Indians knock these down with long poles and 
the women make wine and preserves from the pulps. 

This book of 106 pages is written in a popular way, al- 
though it has a scientific foundation of fact and detail. 


A Wild Flower House Plant 


UITE by chance it was discovered that Herb-Robert, 
Geranium robertianum, the preferred habitat of which 
is ‘‘rocky moist woods and shady roadsides,’’ makes a delight- 
ful house plant in a sunny window. It seems a long way from 
one place to the other, but this is how it happened: First, 
transplanted from the wood to a wild-flower garden on the 
north side of the house, it grew vigorously. Next, a seedling 
took root in a flower pot inhabited by a house plant summer- 
ing near the wild-flower bed. Deliberately left there and taken 
into the house and placed in the south window, it flourished 
exceedingly. 

In its second year it is a fine specimen plant with many 
beautiful fern-like leaves and sturdy red stems which gives it 
one of its names, “‘red shanks.’’ Although the flower is not as 
large (about one-half inch across) as the more usual wild 
geranium or crane’s bill, it blossoms profusely and continu- 
ously and the pointed seed capsules, almost an inch in length, 
add to the interest of the plant. Its greatest beauty undoubt- 
edly lies in its form and in its leaves, which are always luxuri- 
ant and healthy. They have been absolutely free of the usual 
pests of house plants, although another plant in the same 
window was infested with lice. 

—Elsie Underhill Green. 
White Plains, N. Y. 











WATERLILIES 


Strong waterlily roots established in pots will not fail to give satis- 
faction. We offer the following for shipment in May: 


Marliacea albida, white ....... $2.00 — changing from clear 
Marliac en 2.50 yellow to orange shades ..... $3.00 
R “oo nal * end 3.00 hromatella, the best yellow Lily 2.50 
ose Arey, clear pink .....-+-+- , Waterhyacinths .......... 8 for 1.00 
Gloriosa, the finest red ........ 5.50 Waterpoppies ........... 8for .75 


Tropical Lilies to Be Ready in June 
“The Book of Watergardening,” a handbook of 205 pages, by 
Peter Bisset, $5.00 postpaid 
Please Send Your Order by Mail or Phone 


F. W. SCHUMACHER, Horticulturist 
Telephone, Jamaica 1571 P. O. Box 131, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


IRIS DELPHINIUMS GLADIOLUS 


Will brighten your gardens more than six months of the year and remain a 
pleasant memory till they come again. For $5.00 I will send 15 Iris, 12 Delphin- 
iums, 25 Gladiolus. Iris and Glads all choice named varieties, but not labeled. 
100 Iris, at least 27 varieties, not labeled, $5.00. Delphinium seed from selected 
blooms, large pkt., 50c. If none of the above appeals, may I send my catalogue, 
hoping that I may have something that will. 


GEO. N. SMITH, 169 Cedar Street, Wellesley Hills, Mass., Tel. 1171 
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LOAMAT 


Patent Applied For 
Simplicity in Plant Growth 
LOAMAT TRANSPLANTING POTS, the 
ROOTS grow THROUGH, Light — Sterile — 
Inexpensive —— Encourages early growth. Plants 
remain in pots —— save labor in transplanting. 
ROOT growth NEVER DISTURBED, no wilt- 

ing, invaluable for starting cuttings. 
Per 100 1-in. 2-in. 3-in. 4-in. 5-in. 6-in. 
-75¢ .90¢ $1.15 $1.50 $2.00 $2.70 
LOAMAT LOOSE MULCH, for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens, Seeding Flats and Potting 
Soil. Light —- Clean — Naturalistic — Fertile. 
BINDS ITSELF TO THE GROUND. 
LOAMAT SHEET MULCH for Flower and 
Vegetable Gardens. Light—Clean—Naturalistic 
—Porous. 
HEAVY LOAMAT, a Base for Growing Grass. 
An Effective Indoor Decoration used extensively 
as a mat for flower displays and in horticultural 
exhibitions. 
Send $1.00 for trial lot of 100 3-inch Loamat 
pots, or 25c for sample order. 


CIRCULAR and PRICES on request 
Paprex Fibre Company, Danvers, Mass. 





The Handy Hose Holder 


Controls stream or 
spray from garden 
hose nozzle at any 
angle from vertical 
to horizontal and 
in any direction. 
Can be adjusted or 
moved without 
turning off water. 
Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. 


Save time and effort 
Order today 


Price $2.00 


PRACTICAL APPLIANCES 
320 Tappan Street Brookline, Mass. 














EST. 36 YEARS 
Shute’s German Moss 
None Better 
None More Bulk 


Single Bales $3.50 del. 
Special Prices in Quantities 
E. L. SHUTE & CO. 

IMPORTEES 
616 W. Upsal St., Phila., Pa. 
Phone: rmantown 0320 








THE CLIPPER jpe Mawsr 

that will cut 
all the weeds in your lawn. 
The Clipper does not touch 
the grass until it cuts 
it. You can cut tall 
grass and weeds be- 
tween rows and un- 
der shrub fences. If 
your dealer does not 
handle write us for 
circulars and prices. 












Packard Bird Houses 


Best by Test! Ask the Bird that Owns One 





6 for $5.-Special Spring Bargain 
WHY PAY MORE? ORDER NOW! 
EVERYTHING for Wild Birds. Catalogue Free 
WINTHKOP PACKARD 
1436 Washington Street, Canton, Mass. 











Iron 
Garden Benches 


Reproductions of old designs, grape, fern, 
rustic and circular, painted or unpainted. 
Write for photographs and prices. 
PEQUONNOCK FOUNDRY, INO. 
Bridgeport Oonnecticut 





Garden Books, Old and New, compiled by 
Mary Evans. Published by The Pennsyl- 
vania Horticultural Society, 1600 Arch 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. Price $1.00. 
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Nothing tells 
like a trial on 


your own plants. That’s why 
gardeners have continued to 
after seeing for 


Make the test 


re-order 
themselves. 


NOW! 


Write for 
information 
and price. 


Independent 


Mfg. Co. 


3890 Cedar St. 


Phila., Pa. 
for all kinds of plants 














Auto- 
Sickle 


12-inch 
wheels 


ball 
bearings 


24-inch Weight 20 lbs. 
Double edge reversible detachable blades 
Pressed Steel Construction 
Cuts dandelions, blackheads, long thin 
grass regardless of hight without effort. 
Write for description of our 
STEEP BANKING MOWER 


AUTO-SICKLE CO. 
South Natick Mass., U. S. A. 





with water 
pressur6 


SPRA 


You can spray any 
chemical in any propor- 
tion with a Naylor 
Sprayer as easily as you 
can water your flowers. 

; Cone or flat Mist or 40’ 

» Solid Stream. Very eco- 
nomical. Will last a life 
time. $3.00 Delivered. 


Write Dept. 2 for free 
literature, What to Spray. 
NAYLOR MFG. CO. 
Hastings, Nebraska 








Wanted At Once 


An active young man to solicit 
and carry out landscape work for 
an old established Nursery Com- 
pany. Must have experience and 
good references. 


Address B 
Care of “Horticulture” 
Boston, Mass. 











Wanted: A married man on an estate near 
Providence. Must be experienced in flower 
and vegetable gardens, and have some 
greenhouse work. M. L. J., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Wanted: Superintendent or head gardener, 
married, thoroughly experienced in green- 
house and general management of country 
estate near Philadelphia. Answer P. O. 
Box 127, Haverford, Pa. 





SUPERINTENDENT 
Gardener and Farmer 


Scientific and practical knowledge. Early training 
England and Scotland. Experienced all landscape 
laying out new, remodeling old estate; making 
formal and flower gardens; also roads, lawns, 
hardy flower borders, removing and planting large 
and small trees, expert grower of choice fruit, 
flowers and vegetables under glass and outside, 
the growing of all farm crops, the proper care of 
cattle, poultry and other stock. Economical, honest 
and obliging. Thorough manager of help. Will 
go anywhere in charge of any size estate. High- 
class references; Scotch, aged 49; married, no 
children. 


P. O. Box 583, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 
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New Seed and Nursery Catalogues 


Aiken, George D. (Putney, Vt.) 
“Trees and plants from Vermont, 1931.” 
Ainsley, Gordon. (Campbell, Calif.) 

“Grower and importer of rare bulbs and plants. 
1931.” 

Alling, C. Louis. (251 Court St., West Haven, Conn.) 

“Alling’s dahlias.” 

Andrews, D. M. (P. O. Box 493, Boulder, Colo.) 

“1931 spring catalogue, Rockmont Nursery. New or noteworthy 
plants including mountain flowers for the rock garden, shrubs, 
lovelier lilacs, iris, phlox, seeds.” 

Barr & Sons. (11-13 King St., Covent Garden, London W. C. 2, Eng.) 

“Bulbs and tubers for winter and spring planting, 1931.” 

“Hardy perennials, rock plants, alpines, hardy climbers, and wall 
shrubs, with many useful hints on culture.” 

Beckert’s Seed Store. (101-103 Federal St., No. side, Pittsburgh, Pa.) 
“Vegetable and flower seeds, bulbs. 1931.” 
Blackmore & Langdon. (Bath, Eng.) 

“1931.” (Greenhouse and herbaceous plants.) 
Bobbink & Atkins. (Rutherford, N. J.) 

“Roses.” 
Bristol Nurseries, Inc. (Bristol, Conn.) 

“1931.” (Hardy perennials, rock garden material, roses, evergreen 

and deciduous trees and shrubs, fruits.) 
Brown, C. W. (Ashland, Mass.) 
“1931 Catalogue and price list. Gladiolus bulbs.” 
Camp, S. A. (Ovando, Mont.) 
“Rocky mountain wild flowers.” 
Case, B. O. & Sons. (Vancouver, Wash.) 

“Flowering trees of the Orient.” 

Cherry Meadow Gardens. (Olive Belches, Framingham Centre, Mass.) 

“1931.” (Annuals, perennials, spring garden offerings, bulbs, etc.) 

Clement, G. Latta. (Nik-nar Farm, Baltimore Sta., Ashville, N. C.) 

“Native plants from the Land of the Sky.” 

Conard-Pyle Co. (West Grove, Pa.) 

“Star roses.” (General catalogue, spring 1931.) 

Correvon, Henry (Floraire Nurseries, Chéne-bourg, Geneva, Swit- 
zerland.) 

“Alpine and perennial plants.” 

Craig, Wm. N. (Front and Federal St., Weymouth, Mass.) 

“Descriptive price list of hardy roses, herbaceous perennials, rock 
plants, liliums, flowering shrubs, etc., 1931.” 

Crocket, Roderick M., & Co. Inc. (115 Union Ave., Cranford, N. J.) 

“Crocket’s hardy alpine plants.” 

Duckham, Wm. (Madison, N. J.) 

“Delphiniums, hardy plants, roses.” 

Eastern Nurseries, Inc. (Holliston, Mass.) 

“Price list, season 1931.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees and 

shrubs, perennials, pot-grown plants.) 
Farr Nursery Co. (Weiser Park, Pa.) 
“Better plants, 1931.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees, deciduous 
flowering shrubs, perennials, etc.) 
“Early bird specials from Farr’s 1931 catalog.” 
Fisher & Masson. (Trenton, N. J.) 

“Gold medal dahlias, 1931.” 
Forbes, Alexander. (44 Clinton St., Newark, N. J.) 

“Forbes seeds.” (For your flowers, vegetables, lawn, farm, 1931.) 
Glen Bros. Nurseries. (Rochester, N. Y.) 

“1931.” (Evergreen and deciduous trees, shrubs and vines, peren- 
nials, roses, tree and bush fruits.) 

Green’s Nursery Co. (Rochester, N. Y.) 

“Fruits and flowers.” 

Heath, Fannie M. (Route 1, Grand Forks, N. Dakota.) 

“Hardy wild flowers of Prairieland.” 

Hershey, John W. (Downington, Pa.) 
“Hardy, grafted nut trees, price sheet for 1931.” 
Horsford, F. H. (Charlotte, Vt.) 
“Horsford’s annual, 1931.” (Trees, shrubs. hardy plants, lily bulbs, 
ferns, etc.) 
Hughes, Robert E. (6365 Main St., Williamsville, N. Y.) 
“A little rose book.” 
Johnson Water Gardens. (Hynes, Calif.) 
(Water garden plants and fish, etc.) 


Spring and Fall, 


APRIL 15, 1931 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Head gardener, experienced in the care of 
greenhouse, conservatory, flower gardens, 
lawns and shrubs, wishs a permanent 
position. Capable also of caring for vege- 
table garden, and fruits, both under glass 
and outside. Best of references. H. F. H., 
a of “Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
ston. 





Superintendent. 30 years’ practical expe 
rience on private estates. English training 
in growing all kinds of flowers, fruit and 
vegetables under glass and outside gar. 
dening, etc., desires position. Excellent 
references. Married. Age 48 years. Address 

. O. Box 324, Roslyn Heights, Long 
Island, N. Y. 





Young woman, graduate landscape archi- 
tect, would like opportunity to take 
charge of office for landscape architect or 
nursery firm; 12 years’ practical business 
experience; also field and drafting work. 
Eastern, middle western or southern loca- 
tion. M. C. M., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Boston, Mass. 





Middle-age American gardener and green- 
house man with life experience in all 
branches desires a position on a small 
commercial place or private estate. Massa- 
chusetts preferred but not essential. H. J. 
C., Care of “Horticulture,” Horticultural 
Hall, Boston. 





Gardener, greenhouse man, Scotch, 35, 
skilled in estate up-keep, plants, shrubs, 
landscape, etc. Honest, dependable. Go 
anywhere. Al references. Moderate pay. 
xX. Y. Z., Care of “Horticulture,” Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouse man desires position, fifteen 
years’ experience, potted plants, cut flow- 
ers, vegetables, out doors and under glass. 
Capable of taking charge of large or small 
estate. Single, 30. Best references. C. Mc., 
Care of “Horticulture,’’ Horticultural Hall, 
Boston, Mass. 





Superintendent or head gardener, experi- 
enced in all greenhouse and outside work. 
Best of references. S. H., Care of “‘Horti- 
culture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 





Private Chauffeur-Gardener, and handy 
man wishes to take care of estate. 20 
years’ experience. Highest references fur- 
nished. Robert Taylor, Care of Horticul- 
tural Society of New York, Inc., 598 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 





Private Secretary: The secretary of the 
former Director of the Harvard Botanical 
Garden desires position. Has thorough 
knowledge of plant names. Can furnish 
best of references. S. S., Care of “Horti- 
culture,” Boston, Mass. 











SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 
HORTICULTURE 


Horticultural Hall 
Twenty-four Issues for $1.00 


Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which please send “Horticulture” to 














Superintendent or Head Gardener on pri- 
vate estate. English and American train- 
ing. Thoroughly experienced in greenhouse, 
flowers and vegetables. Death of employer 
reason for present change. Best of refer- 
ences. C. G. R., Care of “Horticulture,” 
Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Young man, trained in horticulture and 
landscape architecture at the Pennsyl- 
vania State College, wishes a position with 
a nursery or a horticulturist. B. G. L, 
Care of “‘Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, 
Boston. 





Gardener: Experienced in all greenhouse 
and garden work. Married and can furnish 
very best of references. W. B., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





Greenhouseman, experienced all branches, 
wants position. Age 45. G. S. W., Care of 
“Horticulture,” Horticultural Hall, Boston. 





A woman, trained, experienced gardener 
and garden designer seeks position, oD 
small place or will care for gardens by 
the day. References. F. A., Care of “Hor- 
ticulture,” Boston, Mass. 





